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information gathered through PREP and how this information can be 
used; and discusses PREP 1 s implementation. The next three sections 
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(1) general education requirements in occupational programs through 
surveys of students , occupational faculty^ and general education 

faculty; (2) continuing education and community service through 

surveys of students , faculty and staff ; and businesses and agencies; 
and (3) arts and sciences or transfer programs and courses through . 
student and faculty surveys and other data sources. The final section 
offers instructions for analyzing the PREP data both manually and 
with a computer and offers guidance in presenting the ; f ind ings . 
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Michigan community and junior colleges, in cooperation with the Michigan 
Department' of Education, Community College Services Unit, have been involved in 
the development of a comprehensive, systematic means to evaluate occupational 
instruction. The resulting system is tfv^ Michigan Community College Occupa- 
tional Education Evaluation System (M-CCOEES). , It has been designed to meet 
the requirements of the 1976 Federal Vocational Education amendments as outlined' 
in Public Law 94-482. M-CCOEES , however, was hot developed merely as a reaction 
to federal requirements. The need for evaluation has been endorsed in the State 
Plan for Vocational Education in Michi gan and by the Michigan Occupational Deans 
Administrative Council (MODAC). 

M-CCOEES includes four components: Michigan Student- Information System * 
liSIS), the student flow model ; Program Review in Occupational Education 
(PROE) , program self-study; Activities Classification Structure (ACS) , finan- 
cial analysis; and Michigan Analysis Network and General Evaluation Report 
(MANAGER), the management plan model. By using "11 components of M-CCOEES, a 
college is able to look comprehensively at a program and identify strengths and 
weaknesses as we 11 as the means for deal ing with them. 

Program Review Extension Procedures (PREP) are not a component of M-CCOEES 
< but rather a companion model to the concept of evaluating occupational programs 
and general education. One component of PREP, General Education Requi rements 
in Occupational Programs, supplements the M-CCOEES information regarding occu- 
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patibnal programs; The other two PREP components Community Service and 
Continuing Education; Arts and Science or Transfer Courses and Programs — 
enable community col leges to gather eval uati ve information about non-occupa- 
tibrial education activities. 

Both M i SIS ,and ACS can provide information regarding non- occupational 
courses and programs. Community colleges which elect to use the PREP model may 
benefit by accessing MiSIS and ACS (and PROE in conjunction with Section 1 of 
PREP) data to form a broad, qomprehensi ve array of information relating to pro- 
grams, courses and activities. 

PREP is designed primarily to gather perceptual information from targeted 
populations associated with non-occupational instruction. Implementation of 
PREP will begin in the fall of 1981 at a variety of Michigan community colleges. 
Kalamazoo Valley Community College staff will be available as resources to pro- 
vide assistance to community colleges desiring to implement all or part of PREP. 
/ There are no federal or state reporting requirements associated with PREP; 
therefore, its use and modification are entirely dependent upon local evaluation 
needs. We invite your comments and suggestions for improvement and appreciate 
your support for quality education in Michigan community colleges. 
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INTRODUCTION 



:. What is PREP? 

Program Review Extension Procedures (PREP) are a flexible set of procedures 
and questionnaires designed for use by Michigan community colleges. PREP ad- 
dresses the evaluation of three non-occupational instructional areas found in 
Michigan community colleges: 



' General Education Requirements in Occupational Programs 

This topic, addressed in Section I of the PREP Manual, 
was included as a logical extension of the Program 
Review in Occupational Education (PROE) system. 



Many Michigan community col leges are increasing their 
instructional offerings in these areas^ PREP provides 
tools for obtaining evaluative input from the diverse 
students and clients served through continuing educa- 
tion and community service activities (Section II). 

* A>ts and Science or Transfer, Programs and Courses 

PREP includes ,/^s Section III , procedures and instru- 
ments to assist Michigan community colleges who con- - 
duct self-studies of instructional programs leading to 
an Associate of Arts or Associate of Science degree, 
-or the courses and disciplines commonly associated 
with such programs. 

The chart on the following page depicts these components and their asso- 
ciated data collection activities. 

These th^ee topical sections may be used independently or in conjunction 
with each other. As much as possibl e , the three sections are presented as 
"stand alone ,r materials which, when used in combination with the Data Analysis 
Section, do not require referencing to the other topical sections. 

PREP was not developed as an extension of the PROE system; it is, rather, a 
companion ;i jdel- with several unique . di fferences. First, PREP addresses only 
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non-occupational instruction whfle/P.ROE addresses only occupational instruction. 
This difference in subject matted led to an increased emphasis on disciplines, 
courses and instructional activities rather than an overall program emphasis. 

Secondly, PROE was developed to assist Michigan community col leges^ in 
meeting State and Federal, occupational evaluation and reporting requirements. 
Again, these requirements are program-based. PREP was developed to be used as a 
self-study tool for those institutions which desire to do so governmental 
requirements were not a factor in its development: For this reason the reader 
will find that a number of options are discussed throughout this manual and 
users are encouraged to adapt and revise PREP -to best meet their unique needs. 

Why Use PREP? 

Program Review Extension Procedures do extend the evaluative tools avail-, 
able, to Michigan community colleges': those tools now. include the programs, 
courses, and other instructional activities broadly defined as non-occupational 
in nature. PREP is 11 activity based" in a manner similar to the Activities 
Classification Structure (ACS). Data may be collected at. the most fundamental 
unit of instruction, and then- aggregated Xo reflect larger units of analysis 
such as disciplines and programs. 

PREP can extend the decision-related information base. of community colleges 
and increase the xnlue of other information and data already being collected and 
reviewed through such systems as ACS, PROE, and the Michigan Stydent Information 
System (MiSIS). As with PROE, PREP provides essentially perceptual information 
of a qualitative nature. Michigan community colleges can use this type of 
information in conjunction with the more quantitative data gathered through ACS 
arid MnSIS in order to obtain a decision-making data base. 
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As a short example of how this can wbrk, : let us assume that a community 



college has chosen to implement the Arts and -Science or Transfer Programs sec- 
tirrn of PREP. If ACS and Mi SIS are also in place, the college will be able to 
compile the following kinds of information about, for- exainpl5, the social 
science area: 

CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE EVALUATION. DATA BASE 
• Social Science Department 



1; Expense Measures - 

a. compensation^ -sal aries 

b. compensati on-- fringe 
benefits 

c. operating expenses 

d. capital expenditures 



MiSIS Data — . Liberal Arts Majors 

1. Student Educational Intent 
a. number indicating a 
liberal arts major 
- b. number intending to transfer 

c. demographic information 

d. special needs 

e. plans for future attendance 



Activities Measures , 

a. courses del ivered 

b. sections del ivered 

c. course credit hours 
student credit hours • 
undupl icated headcount 
dupl icated headcount 
course contact hours 
student contact hours' 
independent study 

student clock "hours •_ 

co-op student clock hours 
fulj-time faculty FTE 
part-time facul ty FTE 
overload faculty FTE' 
instructional assistant FTE 
contractual instruction FTE 



Non- Returning and Graduate Students 

a. demographic information 

b. current educational and 

s employment status 

~c. reason for not returning 

(non-retuVning students 
only) : : ' . ; ' . 

d. ratings of instruction 

ratings of services : 

f. employment information' 

g. transfer information 
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1. Current Students 2T"*f acuity/Professional Staff 

a. student demographics a. goals and objectives 

b. educational level eval uation highl ights 
z. time/day preference b. processes evaluation 

d. cblirse evaluation highlights highlights 

e. course evaluation highlights c. resources evaluation 
aggregated by discipline highlights 

d. major strengths and needs 

3; Additional data Sources 



a. ^timber of transfers to four-year 

institutions 

b. listing of transfer institutions 

c. fol low- up information on transfer student 
performance 

d. articulation agreements and heeds 



PREP can be used, then, as a tool for the collection and reporting of 
self-study information which supplements and clarifies information from other 
sources within the college. When PREP is used in conjunction with these other 
sources, a fairly broad data base for decision-making needs can be provided to' 
the decision maker. 

How is PREP Implemented? 

Each community college which implements one or more sections of PREP should 
careful ly coTrsider the optimal approach for its implementation. The approach of 
any particular college might vary depending upon which section is being imple- 
mented. For example, if Section I General Education Requirements in Occupa- 
tional Educatio n is used, the person responsible for PROE implementation would 
likely be responsible for PREP Section I. The PROE Handbook includes a set of 
procedures to fol low when implementing PROE. If these procedures are fol lowed, 
they should be used for the PREP process as well. 



The PROE procedures may also be a useful guideline when initiating a 
self-study of Arts arid Science .or Transfer Programs and Courses, or one of s 
Continuing Education and Community Service . 

Consider the following needs when determining the best method for imple- 
menting PREP at your institution: - 

1. Responsibilities : What administrator should logically have overall 
responsibility for the. _se If- study? Are other staff members better 
able to carry but specific responsibilities, such as data collection 
and analysis? Who is responsible for disseminating results of the 
review? Who is expected to use the results for decision making? 

2. Communications : How will .participants be informed of the study and 
the need for their cooperation? Does the diversity of units involved 
ro?ke A comnnttee approach practical and effective? How will results 
be integrated with other evaluative information? Who should sign 
cover letters and memoranda? ^ 

3. Fol low- up: What is the best mechanism for sharing results of the 
study? - Have provisions been made for follow-up with survey respon- 
dents who have questions or suggestions? Is there a method to obtain 
evaluative information about the sel f-study process, and to take 
corrective measures for any future implementation of PREP? 

Michigan community colleges have experienced, through PROE or similar 

program review techniques and through accreditation sel f-studies , a variety of 

methods for implementing evaluation activities. Implementation and management 

of a PREP self-study in an effective and efficient manner should take into 

consideration the Experiences and management styles of each community col lege. 



Points for. the PREP Implementer 

The data collection procedures discussed in this Manual are directed toward 
administrators who might not be famil iar with survey research techniques or for 
their staff who are assigned responsibilities in regard to PREP. If the user 
desires information in such areas as sampl ing techniques -> definition of the 
population , or analysis of the data in addition to that presented in this Manual , 
one could consider involving a faculty member fami 1 iar with survey methods 
and/or statistics. 14 
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The PREP impl.ementer should read SECTION IV: DATA ANALYSIS before any 
questionnaires are printed. Information included in that section may lead to 
changes on the questionnaires such as computer data entry codes, color coding, 
and so forth. Review of Section IV is an essential step in the planning phase. 

Because PREP was designed for maximum flexibility at each Michigan com- 
munity col lege , the individual col leges must make decisions in the fol lowing • 
areas: 



1, Extent of the Revie w 

The different surveys which correspond to each of the target populations 
may b'e used individually or in combination with each other.. The three 
topics included in PREP procedures and instrumentation may also be Used 
individually _ or__i_n combination. Each community college must decide Which 
section(s) of PREP and which questionnaires will produce the information it 
needs. 

2. Subject for Review 



An evaluation effort may be targeted toward one course pr activity, a 
defined set of courses or activities, or a broad area such as all community 
service activities. Since Section I is designed to complement PROE, the 
college should use PREP to review the same areas undergoing a PROE review. 
For Sections II and III, there are no constraints on the possible breadth 
of coverage. 

3. Method of Data Col lection 



Surveys may either be mailed or distributed within the college^ Alter - 
native data collection methods and procedures are discussed within each 
. Section. The subject . for ^ rev lew will influence the target populations and 
the best method for obtaining their responses. 

4. - Alterations in the Questionnaires 

PREP questionnaires may be altered to meet specific institutional needs. 
Printing masters of the questionnaires were distributed along with the PREP 
Manual. Each questionnaire which wi 1.1 be used should be reviewed prior to 
printing, and any needed additions - f changes , s or deletions made. 

5. Time Frame for Review 

Each PREP component may be implemented at such times as best meet the needs 
of the .college. __for example^ Section I would logically follow the same 
implementation schedule as the "required occupational program reviews. 
Section II could be implemented annually, as part of an ^>n- going evaluation 
, ; system. Section HI could be part of an institution-wide self-study. 

9 ij 
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SECTION I: GENERAL EDUCATION REQUIREMENTS IN OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAMS 



This first section of PREP is designed for the examination of general 
education requirements in occupational programs. While Program Review in 
Occupational Education (PROE) assesses factors regarding occupational 
program specialty courses, it does not investigate the general education 
courses which are requisite parts of those programs. This first segment of 



PREP, therefore, is viewed as a supplement to the existing PROE model. 

There are three components of this sectibn of PREP. All three of 
these are designed to gather information from different target group popu- 
lations for occupational programs. The three components are: 



STUDENTS: The first component is designed to gather information from 
occupational program students regarding their perceptions of 3 required 
general education courses. 

OCCUPATIONAL FACULTY : The second component surveys occupatfiona 1 
faculty and gathers information about their perceptions of general 
education course requirements and procedures. 

GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY: The third part of this section provides 
for general education/1 iberal arts faculty input. The same dimensions 
as those for occupational faculty (general education course require- 
ments and procedures as ; they relate to occupational programs) are 
measured. * 



2. 



The three components of this first P^EP section may be utilized either 
jointly or separately to evaluate required ^neral education courses in occu- 
pational programs. ~ r * example, an institution may choose to use the first 
survey due to its desire or need to gatMr information from students alone. 
Conversely, an overall evaluation of a p^ticular occupational program (or set 
of programs) may be in process, and hence the institution may decide to use all 
three of the instruments in this PREP section. PREP is designed for maximum 
flexibility and permits colleges to use any combination of instruments in order 
to meet particular institutional needs. 

The PROE manual includes procedures for collecting data from occupational 
students and faculty. These should be reviewed prior to implementing any of the 
PREP surveys in oection I. 

<» .j. 
Student S u^ ey (GE/S) 

St^4Jnts enrolled in occupational programs m^y be surveyed to gather infor- 
mation egarding their perceptions of the general education courses required for 
thei* program. This survey collects data on demographic variables such as age, 
sex. educations? level attained, and on students' perceptions of the relevancy 
and/ quality of such course requirements. 

It should be? .noted that this particular student survey is designed to be 
employed 'for both the occupational student evaluations of their required non- 
/bccupational. courses and for non-occupational students (e.g., arts and science 
: or transfer program students) to evaluate their discipline areas. Question five' 
;,(5) of this survey provides for the sorting out of these two different student 
groups (see the analysis secti engage 76, for further information). 

a 
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This survey may be administered by two different methods: 

1. Mailed survey — The college may decide to distribute the question- 
naires by mail. An immediate advantage tc this method is that the re- 
searcher can identify specific students and ensure. that only those students 
receive the questionnaire. Disadvantages include increased cost, lower re- 
turn rates and .increased turn- around- time. 

If the institution decides to use the mail method, the first step is to 
identify questionnaire recipients — usual ly all the students A nro J]6d in 
the occupational program being reviewed, who have completed at least 15 
credit hours at your institution. Unless the program under review has an 
exceptionally large number of students who meet the criteria (perhaps 200 
or more) L it _i_s general Jy best to mail questionnaires to the entire popula- 
tion rather than to sample. If sampling is in order (a sample size table 
is included in the analysis section) , it may be accomplished by several 
methods. One is to use a table of random numbers, another is to have the 
computer select a random samfFle, and a very common method is to select 
every Nth student, which is called a systematic random sample. If the 
systematic random sampling method is used, and every third student is 
sampled, be sure to place the numbers one, two and three on slips of paper 
arid have someone draw the number which will be used to begin t|ie sampl ing 
process. Then simply count off and use every third name. 

The questionnaire is then mailed to the selected students-, alohg with a 
cover ^ letter which explains the purpose and intended uses of the survey. 
In most cases,. a second, mai 1 ing is advisable to increase response rates. 

The fol low-up mailing may be sent to all students included in the initial 
mailing, with the instruction to disregard the second request if they have 
already returned a questionnaire. A less .expensive and 'more reliable 
method is_ to code the questionnaires or the^ return envelopes prior to the 
first mai 1 ing. As questionnaires are returned L the student addresses which 
match the returned code numbers can be eliminated from a second mai 1 ing. 

Sample cover letters for both the initial and second mailings are included 
in this section. - - 

Do not forget to include some form of prepaid envelope. You may pre-stamp 
tho return envelopes , or use a postal permit number (business reply). If 
your institution already has a prepaid postal account, usincf it may £e less 
costly than placing postage -on each return envelope. The prepaid permit 
costs a few cents more per letter than first class postage, but you pay 
only for those questionnaires which are actually returned and only for 
those which are del iverable Ss addressed. The institution might also con- 
sider additional incentives to respondents, such as including a pencil with 
the col lege name, a quarter, or some other inducement. 

2. In-class distribution — , This method, of administering the question- 
naire also has advantages and disadvantages. Disadvantages include the 
necessity of interrupting class time and obtaining faculty cooperation, as 
well as the increased difficulty of ensuring that, only those students whom 
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you wish to complete the questionnaire actual ly complete it (again, see 
question 5 for a sorting possibility). Advantages are low cost, fast 
turn-around-time, and high response rates. A sample set of instructions 
for. the faculty member to use is included in this section. These should be 
modified as^ appropriate and used to obtain a higher degree of consistency 
across the selected classes. Note again that questionnaires from students 
Who are enrolled ih_ non-occupational programs should be sorted out for 
analysis purposes. Or, the instructor may give an oral direction to the 
effect that only occupational students should complete a questionnaire. 

PrP^l^e the instructor with an envelope in which to return the question- 
naires.. The course name and section number can be labeled on the envelopes 
for easy identification later. 

You^will need to determine those courses in the arts and science/general 
education discipl ines which are required for the occupational program(s) 
under review. One method for determining this is to review the colleger 
catalog, noting those general education requirements for a given program, 
or those common to a set of occupational programs. If a large number of 
sections are offered of any given' course,, you may wish ,to sample rather 
than distributing questionnaires in all of the sections. The number you 
sample will depend upon the total number of .sections arid the number of 
students in each section. A sample size chart is provided in the analysis 
section. Sections should be selected as randomly as possible. An easy 
method is to place the section numbers in a box, and draw out the needed 
number of sections. This ensures that every section has an equal chance of 
beir^ chosen. 

The cover letter and foU ow-up letter samples are presented With the student 
questionnaire, as Well as instructions for faculty who may be asked to dist^i- 
bute the student questionnaire in the classroom. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR IN-CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please read the following instructions to your class before handing out the stu- 
dent questionnaire. Use either 2a or 2b, as circled. 

1. Central Community College is reviewing courses which may be required for 
occupational programs, such as this one. We need student input in order to 
have a complete picture of strengths and problems. 

2a. Even though you may not be enrolled in an occupational program, we still 
need and want you to fill out a questionnaire. 

2b. If you are enrolled primarily for transfer purposes, or for personal in- 
terests, do not complete a questionnaire. If^you are enrolled in a program * 
which prepares you for immediate employment, please do fill one out. 

3. Be sure to answer each question. You will see spaces for. "don 1 1 know" and 
"not applicable" answers on the second arid third page. 

4. Feel free to write in any comments or suggestions you have. 

5. You will not be identified — there is no need to put your name on the 
questionnaire. ^ : 

Distribute questionnaires and pick them up upon completion. 
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SAMPLE COVER LETTER FDR MAILED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Col lege Letterhead) 



(Date) 



(Inside' Address) 
Dear 

We need your help. Central Community College is in the process of reviewing the 
Industrial Supervision* Program. Part of the review process includes obtaining 
information from students about the general education courses required* in this 
program. - 

PLEASE take a few minutes arid complete the enclosed questionnaire. A prepaid 
envelope is provided for your reply. 

We believe that students are a very important part of the Industrial Supervision 
Program review. Your honest answers will help us improve the program. 

You will not be individually identified in any report or to any faculty member. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 



(Dean or President) 
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SAMPLE FOLLOW-UP LETTER FOR MAILED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

(to 11 1 ege Letterhead ) 

(Date) , - 

(Inside Address) 
Dear 

About two weeks ago you should have received a copy of the enclosed question- 
naire. We really do need and want your input. If you have not already com- 
pleted the questionnaire, PLEASE take the time to do so. A prepaid envelope is 
provided for^your convenience. 

If you have already mailed a questionnaire, please do not fill out this one s 
Thank you for your help. 1 i 

Sincerely, 

(Dean or President) 
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GENERAL EDUCATION / ARTS AND SCIENCE 

STUDENT SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please answer each question as accurately as you can. Place an "X"in the appropriate 
box or write in your answer, where needed. Mark only one answer for each question! 



i. Course: 



2. Are you: 1 □ Male 2 □ Female ■ . 

3. How old are you: years Office Use Only I 1 

4. Are you: 

1 □ American Indian or Alaskan Native 4 □ Hispanic 

2 □ Asian or Pacific Islander m 5 □ White, not of Hispanic origin 

3 □ Black, not of Hispanic origin ; 

5. Are you enrolled in this course primarily for (check one box and write In your major/ 

program): ' t , 

_i --- - — . 3 □ Meeting occupational program requirements 

1 □ Obtaining an Associate of Arts or Associate J ^ ,v ™ u,| s * 

of Science (transfer) . Occupational Program: . ' - - 



Major: 



2 □ Obtaining transfer credits 

. 1 > 4 □ Other reasons: 



ERLC 



6. How many credit hours have you completed at this college: 

1 □ None — this is my first class « □ 31 to 45 credit hoars 

2 Q 1 to 15 credit hours s B 46 to 60 credit hours 

3 □ 16 to 30 credit hours 6 □ over CO credit hours 

7. Check the highest level of schooling you have completed: 

1 □ Less than high school * 5 □ Four-year college graduate 

2 □ High school graduate 6 □ Master's degree obtained / 

3 □ GED certificate < 7 □ Ph.D., Ed.D., J.D., M.D., etc; 

4 □ Community college graduate 

8. How many classes are you taking this term: 

1 □ One 2 □ Two 3 □ Three 4 B Four s Q Five, 6 □ Six or more 

9. The times and days this course is scheduled are: 

1 □ Satisfactory 2 □ Unsatisfactory — I would prefer: 

^days time 

OVER, tpfease 2 3 G * 1S , 

... . • - ; 



COMPARE THIS COURSE TO OTHERS 




Level of difficulty: 
















• New vocabulary 


- - 




— 




— 






• New theories 
















• New math 
















• Subject matter covered 
















Amount of work assigned: 
















• Readings (text) 
































• Written assignments 
















• Special projects 
















Course objectives: 
















• Show you the relationship between 
this course and other courses in 
your major program 
















• Are focused on by the instructor to 
keep you aware of your progress 
















The prerequisites for this course were 

















COMMENTS 



NEXT PAGE, Please Ge| 
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14. The instructor: 

• Knows the subject matjter s 

• js ava ilable to pro\/fae help when you need it 

• • Provides instruction so it is interesting 

• PrQvig^i^truction so it is understandable 

15- The contribution this course makes to*my 
understanding of my major/program is 



16- The amount ! learned from this course is 



17- The degree to which this course stimu- 
lates my interest in this subject matter is 




18- The degree to which this type of course 
* helps nie understand the world I live in is_ 



19. The degree to which "this type of course 
encourages me to examine my personal 
valufes is 



20. The degree to which this type of course 
leads me into new ways of thinking is 
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Occupational Faculty Survey (PROE/1) . * \ 

/ - - - . _ ■ - ■ - - - ' - - 

, • /As rioted in the introduction* tfiis Section df-PREP is designed primarily to 
supplement Program Review in Occupational Education CPSOE) procedures and forms. 
PROE contains a survey to be completed by occupational program, faculty.. PREP 
seeks only to supplement that survey, in the area of general education course 
requirements for particular occupational programs. The following survey con- 
sists simply of additional questions which may be attached to the PROE survey 
(see appendix for complete PROE faculty questionnaire). All procedures for 
distribution are the same, as 'those for the PROE faculty questionnaire'; including 
the option to complete the questionnaire by consensus or individually. Also, 
administrators, counselors, or other staff familiar with the program(s) under 
review may be asked to complete a PROE faculty questionnaire. ' . 

The additional questions tol lect , data abbUt faculty perceptions in the 
areas of curriculum development, communications and coordination, and sharing of 
student performance information. 

The set of questions on the next page should be printed and stapled^to the 
PROE questionnaire. . ' * " • 



PROE 

Michigan Community Colleges 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



NOTE _ J 
CHANGE 




1 



COMMENTS 

(Please, note ex- 
planatory remaps or 
needs for Improve- 
ment) 



GENERAL EDUCATION AND SUPPORT INSTRUCTION 

Are faculty who teach' general education courses re- 
* quired for this program involved in planning new oc- 
cupational programs: 



Are faculty who teach general education courses re- 
quried for this program.involved'in the on-going plan- 
ning, process: c 



Are faculty who teach required general education 
courses provided information on: 

• Performance of students enrolled in your prbgram — ^ 

* .Gurricular changes - 



New program em 



Is performance information regarding your program 
students who are enrolled in general education 
eourses regularly distributed to your program 
faculty: 



Do faculty and staff involved in occupational and 
non-occupational areas openly share problems and 
ideas in areas mutual concern: 
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General Education Faculty Survey (SE/F) 

Faculty who teach general education courses required for the occupational 
program(s) undergoing a PROE review may be surveyed in regard to their percepi- 
tibns of that program(s) and their relationship to it. ; This third part of the 
first section of PRE£ allows general education/liberal arts faculty to be sur- 
veyed oh such dimensions as the communication and coordination between occupa- 
tional and non-occupational faculty, curriculum development, and the integration 
of course material -between the occupational program and its general education 
requirements. 

As' with the student survey, the following questionnaire presents an addi- 
tional point of data collection and population for extending the PROE system. It 
is designed for distribution to faculty or other professional staff such as 
those who provide instructional services to occupational students. 

Of primary importance as a surveyed population v/ould be those non-occupa- 
' tidnal faculty members who regularly teach courses which are considered general 
education requirements in an occupation program. For example, if the Drafting 
program is undergoing a PROE review and a geometry course is required for pro- 
gram completion, the faculty member(s) who regularly teach that course could be 
/asked to complete the PREP questionnaire. 

In order to be consistent with PROE procedures, it is suggested that the 
same methods as those for the occupational faculty survey be followed with non- 
occupational faculty surveys. Hence, faculty members may complete the ques- 
tionnaire individually or by' consensus. 

Another option open to the college is to survey general education faculty 
regarding one occupational program, several related programs, or the entire set 
of occupational programs. Since general education faculty input is not required 
for meeting federal governmental reporting requirements (as are the other PROE 
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survey populations) the college may find it sufficient to conduct the general 
education faculty survey every N years,, across all or the majority of general 
education courses. This method would* of course* produce more general informa- 
tion* and could potentially be useful in a campus-wide review of the relation- 
ship between occupational and non-occupational coursework. 

If the information sought is specific to a given occupational program, then 
the PREP general- education faculty survey should be conducted at the same time 
that PROE surveys are conducted for the occupational program in question. This 
approach serves to "round out" the information gathereji through PROE to include 
general education components. 

The PREP survey for general education faculty- follows, along with a sample 
cover letter explaining the process. The cover letter should specifically state 
which occupational program(s) are to be included in the review process. 



2j 
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SAMPLE COVER MEMO TO ACCOMPANY GENERAL EDUCATION FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 

<■» ' 

CENTRAL COMMUN ITY COLLEGE 
Interoffice Correspondence 

TO: (faculty name) 

FROM: (Dean or other appropriate person) 

DATE: 

SUBJECT: Review of General Education Course Requirements 



The (name of program or programs) is undergoing an internal review, as 
required by State and Federal regulations. Even though we are not 
required to obtain input from non-occupational faculty, I believe that 
your perceptions are important to consider in the total eval uation 
process. 

You are_ receiving the questionnaire because of your experience with 
(name of course(s) which are general education requirements), a course 
which is required for students in this program. Please try to base 
your responses upon your experiences in that course. 

Please complete the attached .questionnaire and return it to my office 
by — . 

Thank yffu for your cooperation. 



*****************************^ 

NOTE: If a sufficient number of faculty prefer a concensus evaluation, we sug- 
gest that you meet with them and explain that option. 



3J 
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GENERAL EDUCATION COURSES 
FACULTY SURVEY 



program I 

review. I 

extension _ *| 

procedures I 



This survey is to be used in conjunction with an evaluation of the following occupational 
program(s): : 



Please try to provide answers based oh the above prog ram (s) only. 

INSTRUCTIONS: The following items measure your perceptions; there are no "right'' or 
"wrong" answers. Place an "X" in the column which you believe best 
describes each item. For your assistance, the ratings should generally 
describe: 

EXCELLENT: You see this item as ideal, no need for improvement. 

GOOD: This is a strong rating, with only slight need for improve- 
ment. 

! ^ACCEPTABLE: You see this item as average, and have definite ideas for 

improvement. 

BELOW EXPECTATIONS: This item should receive immediate attention. 
POOR: This item is seriously inadequate. 
Also given is a "Don't Know" space, for those items about which you have insufficient Infor- 
mation to form an opinion. 

A space for comments or suggestions is given after each item. Please use it to clarify your 
rating or elaborate on a problem or strength. 

YOUR DISCIPLINE OR DEPARTMENT: L_ • 



PERSONS PARTICIPATING IN CONSENSUS EVALUATION, OR INDIVIDUAL RESPONDING: 
Name Title : 




OVER ' GE/F 



1. Clarity of written course objectives for courses in 
your department/discipline. 



COMMENTS: 






2. Appropriateness of written course objectives for 
courses in your department/discipline. 














COMMENTS: 


3. Overall integration of general education course work 
with occupational program course work. 














COMMENTS: 




4. Processes for establishing general education course 
requirements for new occupational programs. 














COMMENTS: 


5. Processes for reviewing general education course re- 
quirements in ongoing occupational programs. 















COMMENTS: 
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CHANGE 



6. Informal communication and coordination between 
occupational program faculty and general education 
faculty. 




COMMENTS: 



7. Formal communication and coordination between 
occupational program faeulty and general education 
faculty. 

COMMENTS: 



8. Degree to which occupational program Advisory 
Committees are involved with general education 
course requirements. 



COMMENTS: 



9. Degree to which the content of your courses il- 
lustrates the relevance of the course to occupational 
programs. 



COMMENTS: 



10. Reciprocal information sharing between occupa- 
tional and general education faculty about student 
progress and problems. 



COMMENTS: 



3o 
OVER 



GE/F 
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11. in general, how would you rate occupational student attitudes toward general education' 
courses required in this program(s): (Please check most appropriate response) 

1 □ They understand the need for the course work-and are enthused: 

2 □ They do not make a connection with their overall program, but appear to enjoy the courses: 

3 □ They are there only because the courses are required lor graduation: 

4 G They are openly resentful about the requirements. 

5 □ OTHER ; ; 



12. In general, how would you rate occupational faculty members' support of general 
education required courses: (Please check most appropriate response) 

1 □ They are most supportive and see these courses as an important part of occupational education. 

2 □ While there is no open support, they do see the course work as necessary and relay this attitude to 

their students. 

3 □ They have an attitude of benign neglect. : 

4 □ They are openly critical of the courses and the need for them. 

5 □ OTHER: - 



13. What would you identify as the major strength of your discipline/department as it 
relates to this occupational program(s): 



14. What one suggestion would you make for improving the supportive relationship be- 
tween general education and this occupational program(s): 



3i 
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SECTION II: CONTINUING EDUCATION AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 



This portion of PREP is designed for use in a self-study of continuing edu- 
cation and community service courses or other activities. As With other PREP 
sections, institutions may choose to use one, tWo or all three parts of this^ 
section. You may also desire to review only continuing education or only • 
community service activities. 

The perceptions and needs of three groups commonly associated with con- 
tinuing education and community service are investigated by using this section 
of PREP. These three groups are: 



1. STUDENTS: The first component gathers information from students 
enrolled, in continuing education/community service courses or activi- 
ties. Topic areas include student characteristics and student per- 
ceptions of course quality, convenience, and other topic areas of 
interest to them. 

2. FACULTY/STAFF: Faculty who teach continuing education/community 
service courses and activities, as well as those staff members who 
administer these areas, maybe surveyed using this instrument. The 
questionnaire is focused, ' however, toward the part-time faculty com- 
monly involved with continuing education and community service. 
Information gathered includes perceptions of support services, ar- 
rangements, and additional topic areas of interest. 

3'. BUSINESSES/AGENCIES: This third component of Section II provides a 
method for colleges to gather information from businesses or other 
agencies who contract for (or are otherwise directly served by) con- 
tinuing education and community service activities. Since these 
groups are often as important a clientele as the students themselves,, 
information regarding their satisfaction and ideas for future services 
can be helpful. ; * 1 
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As noted above, the institution may choose to use al 1 or parts of this 
section. Data may be gathered from the three target populations in several 
ways, as explained in the pages following. Also, the College Will want to con- 
sider the timing of . data collection and the number of different courses/acti vi- 

{ 

ties to be included in the study. For example, you may choose to distribute 
questionnaires to all students, faculty and sponsoring agencies over a semester 
k of activity, or these groups could be surveyed over alternate semesters to lessen 
the amount of time needed at any particular point. Another alternative would be 
to distribute the questionnaires for selected courses/activities only, such as 
only those offered through community schools, or only those related to public 
service employees. These choices are entirely at the discretion of the 
institution and should be made based upon information f,eeds and intended uses of 
the data. 



Student Survey (CE/S) ■ ; 

The survey for those students enrolled in continuing education and cormnu- 
nity service courses and activities includes information regarding a number of 
different dimensions. The first part of the questionnaire is'designed to col- 

lee'. demographic data cn student characteristics such a£ age, sex, educational 

s - ^ 

level attained, and reasons for participation. The second' part of this ques- 
tionnaire collects data on course/activity preferences regarding days, times arid 
locations. The last part is devoted to gathering evaluative information about 
course content, instruction methods, and support services. The student survey 
may be administered by two methods: 
_> 

1. Iri-class distribution — Instructors may. be requested to distribute 
questionnaires to students toward the end of the course/activity. This 
method is recommended if time al lows and instructor cooperation is obtained. 
It normal ly results in an increased* number of responses arid is less costly 
and time-consuming than a mailed questionnaire. If any sampling is needed 
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for these types of offerings, it would likely be "purposive" in that par- 
ticular activities would be included^ because of the information needs 
related to those activities, A sample instruction sheet for the instructor 
or other distributor is included in this section. 

The student questionnaire includes a space, to identify the cour^ 
be sure that this is possible* give the instructor an envelope in which 
to return the questionnaires which is clearly marked with the name of 
the course and section number. 

2. Mailed survey '"-- Depending upon your own needs, a mailed survey. may be 
more satisfactory. For example, rather than distributing student ques- 
tionnaires throughout the semester or over a .year, it may be considered 
mors advantageous to conduct a single:, survey at the end of a semester or 
year. If this method is chosen, the first step would be *c> identify those 
students who. will receive questionnaires. This might be accomplished by 
using class lists or participant rosters. When large numbers of students 
are included in the population to. be surveyed, the college should consider 
sampl ing as a cost saving technique. A sample size chart is included in 
the analysis section.- A rule of thumb is to expect about ane-third of the 
questionnaires mailed out to be returned. If, therefore, there were 4,000 
students enrolled over the time period of interest, and you wish to obtain 
400 responses, questionnaires should be mailed to 1,200 students. 

If sampling is in order, a variety of methods may be employed to draw the 
sample. One is to use a table of random' numbers,, or the computer may be 
able to select a random sample for you. A very common and reliable method 
is to select every Nth student, which i called a systematic random sample. 
If this method is used, and you need every third student for example, be 
sure to place the numbers one, two and three on slips of paper and have 
someone draw out the number which will be used to: begin the sampling, pro- 
cess. Then simply count off $nd use every third name. 

Be sure to include a cover letter (Sample cover letter follows) and a pre- 
paid envelope. You may pre-starnp the return envelopes, or use a postal 
permit number. If your institution already has, a prepaid postal account, 
using jt may be less costly than placing postage on each return envelope. 
The prepaid permit returns cost a few cents more than first class letters, 
but you will pay only for those questionnaires which are actually returned. 
The institution might also consider providing incentives for questionnaire 
returns, such as including a pencil with the college name, a quarter, or 
some other inducement. 

A follow-up mailing is advisable to increase return rates. Send the ques- 
tionnaires to the non-respondents with a second cover letter (see sample, 
following). It is sometimes useful to color code the first and second 
mailings so you can determine the number of responses gained by the 
additional effort. 

The follow-up mailing may be sent to all students included in the initial 
mailing, with the instruction to disregard the second request if they have 
already returned a questionnaire. A .less expensive and more reliable 
method is to code the questionnaires or the return envelopes prior to the 
first mailing. As questionnaires are returned, the\ student addresses 
which match -the returned code numbers c^n be eliminated from a second 
mailing. . i 
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The student questionnaire which follows is one of several options open to those 
colleges who are also using Michigan Student Information Systein (MiSIS) surveys. 
There are several questionnaires directed toward continuing education students 
in the MiSIS package. The college may wish to review these questionnaires as 
Well to determine which one best meets its needs. In particular, MiSIS includes 
"Continuing Education Preparatory 11 , "Continuing Education Supplemental" , and 
"Continuing Education Other" surveys. 
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Please read the following instructions to your class before handing vput these 



' INSTRUCTIONS FOR IN-CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

>j ■ -I- 

Please read the following instructions to your class before handing vjput these 
student questionnaires. 

1. Central Community Col lege is interested in your evaluation of (course or 
activity). We. will use your input to make program improvements and to 
plan future offerings. 

2. Please complete the questionnaire as completely and honestly as you can. 
Note that questions 19-21 hdve spaces for ,, don , 't know" and "not applicable" 
answers. > : 

3. Feel free to make any additional comments or suggestions you wish. . 

4. You will not -be personally identified — there is no need to put your name 
on the questionnaire. 

5. Thank you for your help. 

_ i 

Distribute questionnaires and pick th^m up upon completion. 



SAMPLE COVER LETTER FOR MAILED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



(College Letterhead) 



(Date) 



*5 

(Inside Address) 
Dear 



We need your help. You Were recently enrol led in a course offered through the 
Continuing Education Office here at Central Community College. We are asking 
for your assistance in improving and planning for future courses like the one 
you took. v : V 

PLEASE take a few minutes and complete the* enclosed questionnaire.' A prepaid 
envelope is provided for your return. 

We belietfe that students are a valuable source of information as 0 we evalu- 
ate Central Community College services. Your honest answers will pe very 
helpful. * 

rYou will not be individually identified, and there is no need to giv^ your name 
oh the questionnaire. ; 'Jr^ 

Thank you for your cooperation.: 

- -. *tf 
» > 

Sincerely,* 



(President or Dean) 



SAMPLE FOLLOW-UP LETTER FOR MAILED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



(College Letterhead) 



(Date) ' . . - 

(Inside Address) j 
Dear ; ' ' 

About two weeks ago you should have received § copy of the enclosed question 
naire. . We really do need your help. PLEASE take the time to complete the en 
closed questionnaire. A prepaid envelope is provided for your convenience 

-v "* ; _ _ _ _ _ * 

If y 0^1 have already returned the questionnaire, please do hot fill out this one 

Thank you for your time and your answers. 

Sincerely, 



(President or Dean) 

/ 

7 

:•: / 

/ 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
STUDENT SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please answer each question as accurately as you can. Place an "X" In the appropriate 
box or write in youTanswer, where needed. Mark only one answer for each question! 

2. Are you: 1 □ M ale 2 □ Female 
College Use Only 



1. Course or activity 
3. How old are you: 



.years 



Are you: 

1 □ American Indian or Alaskan Native 

2 □ Asian or Pacific Islander 

3 □ Black, not of Hispanic Origin 



4 □ Hispanic 

5 □ White, not of Hispanic origin 



5. How many credit hours have you completed at this college: 

1 □ None — this is my first class 4 □ 31 to 45 credit hours 

2 □ 1 to 15 credit hours . 5 □ 46 to 60 credit hours 

3 □ 16 to 30 credit hours ' 6 □ over 60 credit hours 

6. Check the highest level of schooling you have completed: 

1 □ Less than high school 5 □ Four-year college graduate 

2 Q High school graduate 6 □ Master's degree obtained 

3 □ GED certificate \ □ Ed.D., J.D., M.D., etc. 

4 □ Community college graduate 



7. How many classes are you taking this term: 

'1 □ One 

2 □ Two 

3 G Three 

8. Are you presently employed: 

1 □ Yes, full time 

2 □ Yes, part-time • 



4 □ Four 

5 □ Five 

e □ Six or more 



3 □ No, but actively seeking employment 

4 □ No, and not presently seeking employment 



9. If you are employed (either full or part-time), what is your current occupation: 



Ooilege Use Only 
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10. How did you learn about this cour^ and /or activity: 

1 □ Newspaper 5 □ Radio 

2 □ College publication 6 □ TV advertisement 

3 □ Other student r □ College personnel 

4 B Friend /relative 



8 □ Other: 



11. What was your PRIMARY reason for enrolling in this course and /or activity (eheek one): 

i Personal interest 5 □ Personal desire to improve skills for current job 

2d Meet new people 6 □ Certificate/degree 

3 B Meet current job education requirement _y □ Supplement-income 

4 □ Preparation for new job r-, 

8 □ Other 

12. Do you plan to enroll in a course or activity at our college in the future: 

Yes 2 □ No 3 □ Undecided 

13. What course or activity would you like to see offered: 



14. Preference for Ideation of course or activity: 

1 □ College campus: ' 5 □ Church: - 

2 □ Downtown area: - e □ Hospital: 

3 □ Shoppi ng centers:_ 7 B Community Center: 

4 □ Area school: : a □ Other: • 



15. Do you prefer to enroll in classes for a grade? 

1 □ Yes 2 B No 

16. My preference would be for the course or activity to: 

1 □ Be concentrated into one meeting (like a workshop) _ 

2 □ Be concentrated into two or three meetings 

3 □ Meet twice a week 
^ 4 □ Meet once a week 

17. My preference for meeting time (check one): 

1 □ Early morning 4 □ Late afternoon 

2 □ Late morning 5 □ Evening 
. 3 □ Early afternoon 
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18. My preference oh day to meet (check one): 

1 □ Monday 

2 B Tuesday 

3 B Wednesday 

4 B Thursday 

Please place an "X" in the box which matches 
each item. Your comments are welcome! 

19. In general, how would you rate this cours 
following items: 

• Stimulating your interest In subject matter 

• Meeting your expectations 

• Ove ra ll u s efulness « — — 

• Clearness of course objectives 

COMMENTS: 

20. How would you rate the instructor In the following 
areas: 



• Knowledge of subject matter 












• Preparation 












• Fairness in grading 
























• Enthusiasm 












• Interest in student progress 1 













COMMENTS: 



21. How would you rate the following support services/ 
facilities for this course/activity: 



• Library facilities V 












• Audio-Visual facilities 
























• Counseling and placement services 












• Registration services 












• Business office services 













COMMENTS: 
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THANK YOU VERY MUCH 
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Fac ulty/Staff Survey (CE/F) 



Personnel responsible for instructing or administering continuing education 
arid community service activities are the target populations for this survey. 
While the instrument was designed primarily for completion by faculty, it can 
also be easily used to gather formal input from the other professionals associ- 
ated with these areas. 

The dimensions included in this questionnaire are arranged in three broad 
categories. The first category is designed to assess overall arrangements'; such 
as facilities, day and time of offerings, location, and the coordination of the 
offerings internally. The second area provides for input about support services, 
such as the 1 ibrary, counseling, registration, and business office services. The 
last category gathers information on publicity — timing* amount, location, and 
appropriateness. 

The best method of distributing the questionnaires will vary from one 
college to another. If the majority of continuing education and community ser- 
vice faculty are part-time, it may be best to mail the questionnaires to their 
homes. If there is some formal "check-out" procedure at the end of a course or 
activity, this could be the easiest point for data collection. 

A copy of the questionnaire and sample cover memo follow. 



SAMPLE COVER MEMO FOR FACULTY/STAFF SURVEY 
/ Continuing Education/Community Service 

CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE 
Interoffice Correspondence 

TO: (respondent name) 

FROM: (Director or Dean) 

SUBJECT: Evaluation of (offerings) 

* DATE: 

CCC has implemented an evaluation of (continuing educat i on/communi ty 
service), Attached is a questionnaire for your evaluation of (course/ 
activity). 

Please complete the questionnaire by , and return it to 

Your responses are very much appreciated and will be considered as we 
plan future offerings. 

— t 

Thank you. 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION AND 
COMMUNITY SERVICE 
FACULTY/STAFF SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please answer each question as accurately as you can. Place an "X" in the 
appropriate box, and Write in your responses where appropriate. If you have 
not dealt with one of the items, check "NOT APPLICABLE". 

1. Course or activity: 



2. Name: - 

Position: — 

3. OVERALL ARRANGEMENTS: 




Facility - - 

• Locatio n - 

" j Time of course/activity 

• Day course/activity offered ■ 

• Coordipatioajwith continuing ed/community service office 
COMMENTS: 

4^SLJPPORT SERVICES: 

• Library — 

• Audio-visual 

• Counseling — — - 

• Registration services 

• Business office services 

COMMENTS: 



5. PUBLICITY: 

• Timing of advertising — _ — 

• Amoufft^otadve5ising 

j Location of advertising 

• Appropriateness, of target populations 
COMMENTC: 



0 OVER V' 1 CE/F 
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6. What course/activity would yoti like to see offered in the,fdture: 



7. What would you identify as the major strength of continuing education/community ser 
vice courses and activities: 



8. What one suggestion would you make for improving continuing education/community 
service courses and activities: 



4d 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH 



Business/Agency Survey (CE/B) 

External organizations frequently request or eontraet for specialized 

" *\ : - 

instructional services through departments of continuing education or community 
service. As elients of the community college, you may be interested in their 
pe'rceptions of the services provided. 

This survey is essentially concerned with the business 1 s/agency 1 s satis- * 

_ _ ^ ~ . * . . * 

faction with the services provided. The questionnaire asks respondents to „ rate 

six specific items as well as to provide written comments and suggestions for 

additional offerings^ 

This type of survey often serves as a public relations activity as well as 
an evaluation activity. The college will want to present a most professional 
image* regardless of the data collection method. As with other surveys in this 
section of PREP, each institution will determine the speeifie audience for data 
collection when planning the evaluation. For example, you may be interested 
primarily in a review of courses/activities offered for local industry or only 
in those for Which formal contracts were prepared. 

There are two forms of data collection appropriate for this target popu- 
lation: 



1, Mailed survey ~ Particularly, if the population size is large, a 
mailed survey may be the simplest form of data collection. Questionnaires 
should be mailed with a personalized cover letter (sample follows) <?nd 
a pre paid envelope. As With other mailed surveys, a follow-up may be 
necessary to increase return rates. The follow-up may consist of a second 

^ questionnaire mailings or* a personal contact (telephone or in person) may 
'be more effective. 1 _ : 

2. Telephone interview — The questionnaire for this survey is short 
enough to allow an interview to be practical . If time and resources per- 
mit, the college may find this method more beneficial because indepth 
responses may be obtained and requests for additional services can be 
responded to immediately. A sample introduction to the interview^ which 
can be read over the phone by the interviewer, is included in this section. 
Interviews may be more effective if a copy of the questionnaire and cover 
letter establ ishing a tentative interview date are mai led in advance. 
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NOTE; If a personal contact is made either as a fbl loW-up to a mailed 
questionnaire or as. the data collection method* a regular, college employee 
who is familiar with programs and services should make the contacts. 
Obviously, any information given put in this situation should be accurate* 
and any assurances made carried out. 



Both the mailed survey and the interview introduction include items which 
may be completed by the college prior to data collection, such as the name of 
the business/agency, name of the course or activity with which they were asso- 
ciated, and contact person. These items should be completed prior to mailing or 
interviewing. 
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SAMPLE COVER LETTER FOR BUSINESS/AGENCY SURVEY 

(College Letterhead) 

(Date) 

i 

(Inside Address) 
Dear 

We would very much appreciate your feedback regarding the (name of course/ac- 
tivity) recently offered by Central Community College. S 

A short questionnaire is enclosed along with a prepaid return envelope. Your 
candid response to these questions wi^l help us improve services to you and to 
others. 

Please take a few minutes <• to give us your perceptions and suggestions. If you 
have any questions, I may be reached. at (999) 999-9999. 

Thank you very much. 

Sincerely, . 



(Di rector 



or Dean) 



SAMPLE .INTERVIEW INTRODUCTION SHEET 
Business/Agency Survey 
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Business/Agency: 
Contact Person: 
Telephone: 



Course/Activity: 



Instructions to interviewer : Ask^if this is a good time for the respondent to 

answer your questions (tell him/her it will take about 15 minutes )i j. If .it is 

not a suitable time for them, s'et up an appointment to conduct the Interview at 
a time which is convenient. • 4 /* j 



Time: Day: ; -- / ■ .; i 

• * — ~" - - ; / *V • 

-r ~ - ; ■ _J r i\ 

Introduction (does not have to be read verbatim use words you arjle comfortable 
with, but do try to include the content belojy): 

My name is , and I am —(title or office association); at 

Central Community College. j 

We periodically evaluate courses and other activities conducted f£p.. /local organ- 
izations by CCC. Recently, you were involved with (name of- course/ activity , 
which is one of the offerings we are interested in evaluating. - j 

I have II questions for you. The first six ask for your rating of ji through 5, 
where 1 is poor, and 5 is excellent. g 

(Read items and obtain ratings -j- check appropriate boxes and write any perti- 
nent comments. 

Continue with additional questions, reading them as given to you and writing as 
accurately as you can the interviewee's responses.) 

Thank you very much! I hope ,we /can serve you again. * 



h 
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CONTINUING EDUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY SERVICE 
BUSINESS/AGENCY SURVEY 



program 
review . j 
extension 
procedures 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please answer each question as accurately as you can. Place an "X" in the 
! appropriate box, and write in your responses where applicable. 



1. Name of business/agency: 



2. Course/Activity: 



3, How would you rate the course/activity provided by 
the college: 



4.. How well did the course /activity meet your or- 
ganization's goals/needs: 



5. How do you fee! your request was handled by the col- 
lege administration: 



6. In general, the communication between your 
organization and the college was: 



7. The facilities provided for this course/activity were: 



, 8. The advertising for this course/activity was: 



9. COMMENTS ON 3 THROUGH 8: 




/ 

o 
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CE/B 



10. Were'the costs for tttis course /activity: 

1 □ Low or inexpensive 3 □ Somewhat high ^ 

2D Reasonable , a \3 Unreasonably high 



11. What type of feedback (if any) have you received from participants regarding this 
course^activity: : 



■ ■ . / ' V ' \ 

r 

- * 

112. What would you identify as the major benefit to your organization from this 
course/activity: 

'3 #• , 

- 



13. What one suggestion would you make for improving this type of service: 



14. What additional courses/activities would you like to see offered in the future in order 
to meet your organization's or the community's needs: 
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THANK YOU VERY MUCH- 
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SECTION III: ARTS AND SCIENCE OR TRANSFER PROGRAMS AND COURSES 

Section III of PREP encompasses non-occupational areas such as transfer 
programs , associate of arts and associate of science programs, -and general 
education, disciplines. It is anticipated that a complete review pf non- 
occupational programs will require data collection in addition to that included 
here. Various suggestions for the use of existing data and for the collection 
of data through methods other .than- PREP are included in this section. 

The questionnaires provided in this section are targeted toward student 
and faculty populations. These are reviewed first. The third component for 
assessing arts and science/transfer programs and courses is suggestions for 



additional data sources. Section III components are: 



1. STUDENTS: A questionnaire is provided to gather student perceptions 
of their courses and programs. Survey question areas include demo- 
graphic characteristics , perceptual information regarding difficul ty, 
content and quality of courses,, and overall contributions to the 
student's educational experience. 

2. FACULTY: The second questionnaire of this section is designed for 
gathering input from faculty who regularly teach gene-al education/ 
science and arts courses. The survey is structured in a manner 
similar to PROE and includes questions on goals and objectives, pro- 
cesses , and resources: 

3. ADDITIONAL DATA SOURCES: Other sources of information are suggested as 
they apply to transfer students, primarily X. Possibilities include 
existing records at community and four-year colleges, and student 
fol low- up surveys.. 
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The survey instruments and additional data sources may be used in a number 
of different ways depending upon the heeds of the college. The alternatives 
include: 



Individual surveys The surveys of currently enrol led students, 
faculty^ or fojlqw-up populations could each be conducted separately. 
For example, the college may wish to survey all arts and science 
faculty in conjunction with an institutional self-study. 

Comprehensive evaluation — A college could use all of the surveys, 
additional data sources, and perhaps others as well, to conduct an 
overall evaluation of its non-occupational offerings. 

Single program review — The surveys and. other sources of data may be 
applied to specific programs or disciplines rather than the entire 
non-occupational area. This application would be quite similar to the 
intended use of PROE. 

Ongoing or :ne-sh ot applications --The procedures and i nstruments in 
this section of PREP could be structured to provide for an ongoing 
evaluation of non-occupational programs and offerings. For example, 
the. college could decide that each liberal arts discipline would be 
evaluated within a five-year cycle. Alternatively, needs might be met 
best by utilizing PREP to investigate specific areas of concern at the 
time that those concerns arise. 



Again, PREP -is not designed so that it dictates What sections * components of 
sections, or data collection methods are used. These decisions are made by each 
college so that ah evaluation can be structured to meet information needs effec- 
tively and efficiently. 



Student Survey (GE/S) 

Students enrolled in general education or arts arid science courses and \ 
programs may be surveyed to gather information concerning course qual ity, rele- 
vance to their major area, and overall contribution to the college learning 
experience. Since faculty evaluations are usually conducted on a regular basis 
at most institutions, this survey does not emphasize evaluative items about 
faculty. Some items may be similar to those on a faculty evaluation form, 
however j each college may wish to review this survey and determine the extent 

o 
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2. 



3. 



to which it meets information needs in addition to those met by a faculty 
evaluation survey. 

Note that the instrument for this student survey is the same as that for 
students in Section I, General Education Requirements in Occupational Programs. 
As discussed in that section, question five (5) allows the researcher to sort 
occupational students from non-occupational students. The analysis section 
provides more detailed information (see page 76). This sorting process is 



important when questionnaires are distributed in the classroom. 
The student survey may be distributed by two methods: 



l._ Mailed survey — Mailing questionnaires to students has the advantage 
of allowing specific respondent selection. You may identify those students 
who have identified themselves as transfer or associate degree-seeking 
students. Disadvantages of mailing the questionnaire include cost, in- 
creased turn-around- time, and lower response rates. 

If__y our col lege _ decides to use the mail method \_ the first step is to 
identify questionnaire jrecipients. Depending on the focus of your study 
and institutional information needs, a number of options for defining the 
survey population are available. As noted above, all transfer students who 
have completed a specified number of courses or credit hours could be 
selected. Another possibility is to select those students enrolled in a 
specific discipline area or even a specific course. A combination of these 
two definitions may be most appropriate: for example, if you are reviewing 
the social science area* class lists of students enrol led in social science 
courses during a given semester could be used as the initial population!, 
with those students enrolled in occupational programs eliminated to produce 
the final population. 

Sampling should be considered as a cost-saving measure; A sample size 
chart is included in the analysis section. Afterthe population has been 
defined and al 1 students who "fit" the definition are identified, some 
random sampling procedures should be appl ied. Possibil ities incl ude using 
a table of random numbers , having the computer select a sample or using^the 
systematic random sampl ing method. The systematic random sample involves 
selection of every Nth student from a listing of the total population 
(every third student, for example , if you want a sampl e of 300 from a 
population of 900). Be sure the first student name is randomly drawn. 

For the above example, pi act. ae numbers one 9 _ two and _ three on slips of 
paper and have someone draw out a slip. Begin the process with the student 
selected in this manner, then simply count off and use every third name. 

The questionnaire is then mailed to the selected students , along with_a 
cover letter explaining the purpose and intended uses of the survey. In 
most cases, a second mailing should also be conducted to increase survey 
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response rates.. The follow-up mail ing. may be sent to all students included; 
in the initial mailing, with this instruction to . disregard the second 
request if they have already returned a questionnaire, A less expensive 
and more reliable method is to code the questionnaires or the return 
envelopes prior to the first mailing. As questionnaires are returned ^ the 
, tudent addresses which match the returned code numbers can be eliminated 
from a second mailing. Sample cover letters for both the initial and 
follow-up mailings are included in this section. 

Do not forget to include some form of prepaid envelope . You may pre-stamp 
the return envelopes or use a postal permit number (business reply). if 
your institution already has a prepaid postage account, using it may be 
less expensive than pre-stamping the return envelopes. The prepaid permit 
costs a few more cents, per letter, but you pay only for those question- 
naires which are actual ly returned. The institution, might also consider 
additional incentives for the respondent, such as including a pencil with 
the college name on it, a quarter, or some other inducement. 

2 - I n-clas s— d- i s t r i b u t i o n -- This method I of administering the question- 
naire is less costly and produces higher return rates than the mai led 
method. It does not, however, allow for the finer selection of question- 
naire recipients possible through the mailed method. Another disadvantage 
is the necessity of interrupting classes and obtaining instructor coopera- 
tion. 

A sample set of instructions for instructors to use is included in this 
section. These should be modified as appropriate and used to obtain a 
higher degree of consi stency across all the sections in which question- 
naires are distributed. Note again that questionnaires from students who 
are enrolled in occupational programs sorted from those enrolled in 

transfer programs. The student questionnaire includes a space to identify 

the course. to be sore that this is possible, give the instructor an 

envelope in which to return the questionnaire which is clearly marked with 
the name of the course and section number. 

As with the mailed method, the researcher will need to define tha popula- 
tion for the survey. In this case, class, sections become the unit of 
analysis, rather than students, and the population is defined in terms of 
class sections. Depending Upon institutional needs , the population may be 
defined as all sections of a given course, a given discipline or set of 
disciplines, or all general education courses. 



If a large number of sections comprire the population, L sampling may be in 
order^Jhe number of sections you sampje will depend upon the total number 
of sections and average section enrollments. A sample size chart is 
included in the analysis section. Sections should be sampled as randomly 
as possible. An easy method is to place the section numbers for the entire 
population in a "box and then draw out the needed number of sections. This 
ensures that each section has an equal chance of being chosen. 

The questionnaire, sample cover letters, and instructions for in-class distri- 
bution fol low. 
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INSTRUCTIONS FOR IN-CLASS DISTRIBUTION OF STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Please read the following instructions to your class before handing out the stu 
dent questionnaire. Use either 2a. or 2b. as circled. 



1. Central Community College is in the process of evaluating . 

We need student input in order to have a complete picture of the strengths 
and problems in this area. 

2a. Even though you may not be majoring in this area* we still want you to fill 
out a questionnaire. 



2b. If you are enrolled in an occupational program and intend to obtain a cer- 
tificate or associate of applied science degree, you should not fill out 
the questionniare. DO fill one oat if you plan to transfer or obtain an 
associate of arts or associate of science degree. 

3. Be sure to answer each question. You will see spaces for "don't know" and 
"riot applicable 11 answers on the second and third pages. 

4. Feel free to Write in any comments or suggestions you have. 

5. You will not be identified — there is no need to put your name on the 
questionnaire. 



Distribute questionnaires and pick them up upon completion. 



(Date) 



SAMPLE COVER LETTER FOR MAILED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 

(College Letterhead) 



(Inside Address) 
Dear 

We need your help. Central Community College is in the process of reviewing 

p ar t of this re new process includes obtaining ih- 

formation from our students about this area. - 

PLEASE take a few minutes and complete the enclosed questionnaire. A prepaid 
envelope is provided for your return. 

We believe, that students are a very important part of the review. Your honest 
answers will help us make improvements and identify strong areas. 

You will not be individually identified in any report, or to any faculty member. 

Thank you for your cooperation. 

Sincerely, 

(President or Dean) 
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SAMPLE FOLLOW-UP LETTER FOR MAILED STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



(College Letterhead) 

(Date) 

(Inside Address) 
Dear 

About two weeks ago you should; have received a copy of the enclosed question 
naire. We really do want and need your input. If you have not already com 
pleted the questionnaire, PLEASE take the time to do so. 

A prepaid envelope is provided for yodr convenience. If you have already com 
pleted a questionnaire, please do not fill out this one. 

Thank you for your help. 

Sincerely, 

(President or Dean) 
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GENERAL EDUCATION /ARTS AND SCIENCE 

STUDENT SURVEY 



INSTRUCTIONS: Please answer each question as accurately as you can. Place an "X" in the appropriate 
box or write in your answer, where needed. Mark oniy one answer for each question! 



1. Course: 




2. Are you: 1 □ Male 2 □ Female 

3. How old are you: years Office use Only 

4. Are you: 

1 □ American Indian or Alaskan Native 4 □ Hispanic 

2 □ Asian or Pacific Islander 5 □ White, not of Hispanic origin 

3 □ Black, not of Hispanic origin 

5. Are you enrolled In this course primarily for (check one box and write in your major/ 
program): 

1 □ Obtaining an Associate of Arts or Associate 3 D Meetln 9 occupational program requirements 

of Science (transfer) Occupational Program: 

Major: - - ; 

2 □ Obtaining transfer credits 

4 □ Other reasons: - . 

\ Major: 



6. How many credit hours have you completed at this college: 

• 1 □ None — this is my first class 4 □ 31 to 45 credit hours 

2 □ 1 to 15 credit hours 5 □ 46 to 60 ~ red It hours 

3D 16 to 30 credit hours 6 □ over 60 credit hours 

7. Check the highest level of schooling you have completed: 

1 □ Less than high school 5 □ Four-year college graduate 

2 □ High school graduate 6 □ Master's degree obtained 

3 □ GEO certificate 7 □ Ph.D., Ed.D., J.D., M.D., etc: 

4 □ Community college graduate 

8. How many classes are you taking this term: 

1 □ One 2 □ Two 3 □ Three 4 □ Four 5 □. Five 6 □ Six or more 

9. The times and days this course is scheduled are: 

1 □ Satisfactory 2D Unsatisfactory — I would prefer: 

days time 

OVER, Please £2 QE/S 
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COMPARE THIS COURSE TO OTHERS 
YOU HAVE TAKEN IN TERMS OF: 

10. Level of difficulty: 




New vocabulary 



New theories 



New math 



* Subject matter covered 



11; Amount of work assigned: 



• Readin gs (tex t) 



Outside readings (ilbraryj- 



Written assignments 



acts. 



12. Course objectives: 



Show you the relationship between 
this coursa eind other courses In 
your major program 



Are focused on by the Instructor to 
keep you aware of your progress — 



13. The prerequisites for this course were 



NEXT PAGE, Please 
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NOTE 
CHANGE 



14. The instructor: 

* Knows the subject matter 



3lp when you need it 



Provides Instruction so it is interesting- 



Provldes instruction so it is understandable 



15. The contribution this coursei makes to my 
^understanding of my major/program is 



16. The amount I learned from this bourse is 



17. The degree to which this course stimu- 
lates my interest in this subject matter is 



18. The degree to which this type of course 
helps me understand the world I live in is 



19. The degree to which this type of course 
encourap^s me to examine my personel 
values is 



20. The degree to which this type of course 
leads me into new ways of thinking is 




6i 



THANK YOU VERY MUCH 



GE/S 
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Faculty Survey (AS/F) 

' The second component of this PREP section deals with gathering information 
from faculty who teach general education or arts and science courses. The 
instrument which follows is designed to facilitate a self-study type of review; 
Questions are structured according to the same topic areas as PROE: goals and 
objectives, processes, and resources. The goals and objectives portion is 
designed to gather faculty input on such dimensions as the existence, clarity, 
use and implementation of goals and objectives within a discipline. The pro- 
cesses section is designed to gather data about instructional methods and 
support services: The resources section measures availability and quality of 
administration, paraprofessional and clerical assistance, classroom facilities, 
instructional equipment, and so forth. Open-ended questions are also include* 
for faculty to identify' areas of strength and those in need of improvement. 

The faculty questionnaires may be completed individually or by group con- 
sensus. The college should consider using the same methods for administration 
as are used for occupational faculty surveys. Selection of the faculty and 
other professional staff members as questionnaire recipients will depend upon 
the areas under review and the information needs of the institution. If more 
than one faculty member will represent a selected discipline, course or depart- 
ment, and group consensus is an option available for questionnaire completion, a 
meeting to explain the study and their role in it is advised. 

A sample cover memo to accompany individual faculty Questionnaires is 
included in this section, followed by the questionnaire. 



So 
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SAMPLE COVER MEMO FDR FACULTY QUESTIONNAIRE 



CENTRAL COMMUNITY COLLEGE* 
Interoffice Correspondence 



TO: 



(faculty name) 



FROM: 



(appropriate administrator) 



SUBJECT: 



Review of (department, discipl ine, etc. ) 



DATE: 



As you may be -aware, CCC is currently evaluating the (name of depart- 
ment, discipline, etc.). We are using materials from the Program 
Review Extension Procedures (PREP) manual to gather data from various 
groups. 

I consider, faculty input to be a vital information component during 
this review. Please take a few minutes and complete the- attached 
questionnaire. . 

Return your response to . . ■ by . 

The results of the evaluation process will be shared with you upon 
completion. 

Thank you for your continued support. 



******************^ 



NOTE: If faculty elect to complete the, questionnaire by consensus, you may wish 
to meet with them and discuss that process. 
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program 
review 
extension 
procedures 



ARTS AND SCIENCE 
FACULTY SURVEY 



r 



Faculty Perceptions of Non-Occupational Courses and Depa rtments 



fsf" 



This questionnaire is designed to be used in a self-study process, as part of the initial data 
Gathering activity. It may be completed Individually or by group consensus. Appropriate 
respondents include faculty providing instruction in liberal arts or general studies courses, 
disciplines and departments. Also appropriate may be articulation officers, instructional ad- 
ministrators, or associated department staff such as counselors and lab supervisors. 

INSTRUCTIONS: The following items measure your perceptions; there are ho- ''right'; Or 
"wrong" answers. Plaee an "X" in the column which you, believe best 
describes each item. For your assistance, the ratings should generally 

describe:, . - 



You see this item as Ideal, no need for improvement. 
This is a strong rating, with only slight need for improve- 
ment. - • 

You see this item as average, and have definite ideas for 
improvement. 

This item should receive immediate attention, 
this item is seriously inadequate. 

Also given is a "Don't Know" space, for those items about which you have insufficient infor- 
mation to form an opinion. 

After each major section is a space for your comments arid sr.3gestl.0ns, which may help to 
clarify your ratings or to elaborate on a problem or strength. 



EXCELLENT: 
GOOD: 

ACCEPTABLE: 

BELOW EXPECTATIONS: 
POOR: 



COURSE, DISCIPLINEOR DEPARTMENT: 1__ — 

PERSONS PARTICIPATING IN CONSENSUS EVALUATION, OR INDIVIDUAL RESPONDING: 
Name Title / — —.. : 
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GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 



THE DEGREE TO WHICH 



1 




i. Department or discipline goals are clearly 
writing. 1 



in 



2. Department or discipline goals are regularly reviewed. 



3. Written course objectives are available. 



4. Course objectives are distributed to students- at the 
start of each-course. 



5;, Course objectives are used with students to monitor 
their progress. 



6. Grading standards are consistently applied. 



7. Course content is current and contains recent re- 
. search and theories. 



8. Course content is systematically used to develop 
cognitive skiHs. 



9. In your opinion, should academic standards be: 

□ Strengthened , □ Continued as they are 



□ Lowered 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS ON QUESTIONS 1 THROUGH 9: 



6 J 



OVER 
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4 



[the DEGREE TO WHieHi 





10. Instructional methods respond to individual student 
interests, learning styles, and abilities. 



11. Support services (tutors, counselors, testing) for the 
socioeconomically or academically disadvantaged 
meet needs. 



12. Support services for the phy_ Jly handicapped 
meet needs. 



13. Support services work in cooperation with general 
education /liberal arts faculty. 



14. Program and course advisement is provided by facul- 
ty or other qualified personnel. 



15. Registration procedures facilitate course selection 
and sequencing. 



16. Course content and organization are regularly 
reviewed with four-year colleges, for articulation pur- 



COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS ON QUESTIONS 1G THROUGH 16: 



poses. 



6 
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NEXT PAGE 
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RESOURCES 



THE DEGREE TO WHICH: 




17. Responsibility and authority for administration of in- 
structional activities are dearly defined. 








; 






18. Persons responsible for administering this area sup- 
port faculty and other staff. 






I— 


\ 






19. Instructors maintain teaching competence. 


1 




i 




20. Professional development activities meet needs. 













21. Paraprofessionals (aides, tutors) provide effective 
support to this area. / 














22. Clerical assistance meets your needs. 














23. Classroom facilities meet acceptable standards. 














24. Computer resources support instruction. 














25. Instructional equipment Ss functional and current. 














26. Instructional materials (charts, films, maps, etc.) are 
available and of acceptable quality. 














27. Students have requisite skills to function in this area. 















id 
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COMMENTS OR SUGGESTIONS ON QUESTIONS 17 THROUGH 27: 

\ 



28 What do you see as the major strengths of your discipline/department: 



29. What are the major needs for improvement in your discipline/department, and what 
are your suggestions for meeting these needs: 



7i 

THANK YOU VERY MUCH AS/F 
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Additional Data Sources 

As noted in the introductory statement for this section, a variety of data 
sources may be pertinent to a review of general education or arts arid science 
courses and departments. The two questionnaires in this PREP section Were 
developed in order to meet information needs not elsewhere avai lable. There 
are, however, a number of data sources which may be regularly available at your 
college. 

This component of Section Tr includes suggestions for utilizing such ad- 
ditional sources of information as student follow-up studies, internal records, 
and data from four-year transfer institutions. Again, it is entirely up to the 
discretion of each community college to determi r> which of these sources may be 
beneficial in meeting institutional needs. ObviousN. vesting information rep- 
resents a tremendous resource in any type of self-study and should be considered 
for inclusion. 

Student Follow-Up Studies : Mo* - communit y colleges conduct student fol low- 




up studies in order to meet State and Federal reporting requirements. While the 
reporting information is directed toward occupational Students ^ the surveys can 
also be (and usually are) mailed to all graduates or all non-returning students. 
Such questionnaires may be sorted by student curriculum or program. The 
Michigan Jdent Information System (MiSIS), for example, includes data sorted 
by Office of Education code numbers; Usually, a community college will receive 
individual data analyses for liberal arts, p re-education, pre-science, and 
pre-erigineering students, as well as the individual occupational programs. 

Included in the MiSIS .nodel are a non-returning student survey and graduate 
surveys for one, three, and five years following graduation. Each of these con- 
tains pertinent information about transfer activities and problems , current 
employment status, and satisfaction with various college services. Also covered 
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are the student's reasons for attending the community college and whether or not 
their objectives were met. 

Another possibility for a student survey is to design a survey specifically 
for transfer students. Several Michigan community colleges have conducted this 
type of survey. A sample questionnaire from Lansing Community Col lege is 
included in the appendix. 

internal- col leg e record s : Existing data can sometimes meet information 
neeas in such areas as student performance and number of transfers to other in- 
stitutions. If records are kept of the requests for transcripts from the com- 
munity college for transfer purposes, these can be reviewed to discover the num- 
ber of students and four-year schools involved* the curriculum these students 
were enrolled in at your college, and grade point averages on an individual or 
cumulative basis. 

The comparative grade poin^ averages, credit hours attempted and earned, 
academic ski 1 Is/know* edge tests, and so forth of students enrolled in transfer 
programs can be analyzed to discover potential problem areas. You might Wish to 
address such variables as enrollment trends in various transfer programs, grade 
distributions in literal arts compare^ to occupational disciplines, faculty 
qualifications and le.^tn of service in different disciplines, and cost per 
credit hour or per student by department or discipline. These items and many 
others may be addressed through existing institutional records and would serve 
to supplement the perceptual information gathered through PREP surveys and other 
surveys. Often, initial identification of strengths and problems is made 
through routine data review with more in-depth eva^fation such as surveys stem- 
ming from those initial "flags 11 . 

7 j 
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Transfer institution data : Several four-year col leges and urn vers i ties 
regularly supply community colleges with information regarding students v»~o nave 
transferred from the community college. Unfortunately, these data are hot stan- 
dard from every four-year institution. For example, Lake Superior State College 
provides names, class levels, and new or returning status. Central Michigan 
University provides name, class level, and number of males and females. Western 
Michigan University provides name, hours attempted and hours passed, cumulative 
GPA, curriculum, major, and high school. Michigan State University provides all 
of these along with the number of transfer credits and the last school attended 
prior to MSU but only for students Who apply, not for currently enrolled 
stuce.its. 

Such reports are usually sent to the student services area of your insti- 
tution If your students generally transfer to one nearby four-year institution, 
it may be possible to work oat an arrangement for you to receive or collect 
additional data. Laws and regulations regarding prv icy do limit the amount and 
specificity of data most schools Will release without consent of the student. 

Articulation officers can often provide information which may be more 
difficult to quantify but which can be valuable as a subjective judgement. If 
you are evaluating specific transfer programs,, contact the articulation officer 
or associated faculty members for feedback they may have received from transfer 
institutions. 
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SECTION IV: DATA ANALYSIS 

After questionnaires have been di stributed completed and col lected, they 
are ready for analysis. There are two opiions for analyzing the data: manual- 
ly and with the assistance of a computer. Hand tabulations and calculations can 
be more efficient than using a computer in instances where the number of ques- 
tionnaires to be tabulated is quite small, perhaps under 50. Using computerized 

__ _ ... . ■ 

data processing is generally more effective With large numbers of returns. 

The first part of this section deals with procedures you may wish to follow 
when analyzing data manually. It may also be helpful, however, to review the" 
various analysis possibilities even if you will utilize a computer in order to 
determine what types of data configurations are needed for your purposes. This 
portion of the PREP Manual, as with other sections, assumes that the user is a 
fledgling . esearcher rather than a survey research specialist. For this reason 
the procedures suggested begin at. a basic level of understanding, and progress 
to somewhat more sophisticated procedures. 
CONSIDER FIRST: 

1. Plan for the data analysis before distributing questionnaires. If you 
plan to use a computer facility, discuss your needs with the data pro- 
cessing personnel before questionnaires are printed. 

2. Keep accurate records of how many questionnaires were distributed, how 
many Were returned, and how many were ^ot deliverable^ 

3. Consider the uses of code numbers or color-coded questionnaires if 
you will want to have the capability to do such things as mailed 
follow-ups, distinguish among various courses or sections, tabulate 
data from part-time and full-time faculty individually, and so forth. 
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4. Review the .questionnaires , cover letters, and instructions. Any of *- 
the materials included, in this manual can be altered to provide the 
best "fit" for your college and its needs. 

; 5. Be sure that the purpose, jntended uses, and responsibi 1 i ties for thii 
study are understood by. all pertinent administrators and faculty. 

In short, plan carefully. The final product will be more valuable and the 
process will uncover fewer surprises. 

MANUAL ANALYSIS 

Tallies — Closed-Response Items 

The majority of questions in the PREP questionnaires are "closed-response' 
in nature. The respondent has a set group of categories from which to choose. 
The other type of response found in PREP questions is "open-ended", in which 
respondents write in their own answers with no predetermined categories. 

Closed-respc.Tse questions are the easiest to tabulate. The hand tabulation 
of data consists of simply counting the number of responses (check marks) in 
each possible response category. A tally sheet must be constructed for each 
question. Such tallies may look like: 

Question Categories Tal ly Total 

2. Sex Hale -^tW t^/ /// S3 







Female # ff 




Not given // 


i 

Z. 


TOTAL RETURNS: 


32- 



Note that a category not listed on the questionnaire but certain* to be encouri-. 

tered is "riot given" or blanks. Include this category for every question. 

Without it you will not be able to balance the totals in each category against 

the total number of questionnai res returned. You wil 1 al so need, for some 

94 S • 
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questions - 9 a category for those who check more than one response. PREP ques- 
tions are designed for a single response so that doable responses can be tallied 
as a "not given". If you wish to tally double responses, the total at the 
bottom of your tally sheet will reflect the total number of responses (count 
each check mark as a response) rather than the total number of questionnaires 
returned. 

Another type of closed-response question involves ranking, e. g. , from 

excellent to poor or always to never. Again, responses are tallied within each 

• * _ ________ ___ 

rank category for each question. An example of this type of tally is: 



Far too Not About • Too Far too Don't Not 
Question little enough n'qht much much know applicable 


blank TOTAL 


hew vocab. 


i/i 

3 


m m 

7 


m- in 

■HH- 

13 


a 

2 


O 




/ 


// 

2 


32 


new 

theories 


O 


2 


HII MMtj 

I'll trwt 
•»+*- HI 

18 


■Wi- 
fll 

■ 8 


t 

/ 


n 


o 


/ 

/ 


32 


new math 


© 


Ml 

3 


m- 

5 


n 

Z 


a 


trtf 

4 




r/ 
Z 


32 


subject 

matter 

covered 


ti 

Z 


7 


W 


/// 

3 


/ 

/ 


1 

_ 


/ 


// 


32 



Again, the totals at the far r ight should be the same as the total number of 

r. 

questionnaires returned. 
Tall i es _"_ Qpen-Er 



The other kind of question found in PREP questionnaires is open-ended and 
the respondent must write in an answer. These questions are not as amenable to 
tabulation and must be dealt with differently than closed-response items. 
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Most experience shows that hand-written responses to quest ic may be 

effectively presented if presented verbatim (correcting for spelling if you 

^ . . _ 

wish) in a typed format with clear indication of where one response ends and 
another begins. By doing this you will have all the responses to a given 
question together, rather than having to flip through all the questionnaires. 
No information is lost and those who will use the research findings can examine 
for themselves all comments and suggestions. Also* a;;- .pity is preserved for 
the respondents. A straightforward way to present verbatim responses is: 

Questi on : What would you identify as the major strength of your discipline? 

1. We are fortunate to have. an excellent faculty who keep up with new develop- 
ment in their fields and truly serve the needs of students. " 

2. a} faculty, b) good relations With MSU, c) support from administration 

3. The concentration on theory helps students integrate this discipl ine with 
their various majors, and also prepares them for transfer work. 

After responses have been arrayed for the open-ended questions it might 
be useful to categorize the comments along various dimensions. For example, 
positive versus negative comments could form a dichotomized tabulation. More 
sophisticated categories might be useful, after reviewing the individual 
responses to determine suitable areas. An example of categorizing open-ended 
responses is: 

Question : What one suggestion Would you make for improving the supportive rela- 
tionship between general education and this occupational program? 

C ategories Tally Total 

More formal communication 

More program planning coordination //// . £f 

None needed /// 3 

_ _ _ ^ , _ . _> 

Other .miscellaneous // P 



Blanks 



TOTAL RETURNS: / 7 

76 
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£al^Tating J^r centages 

After tallies are completed for the response categories and they all "add 
i;p" , calculating percentages can be a simple method to summarize the data; In 

order to calculate a percentage, divide the number of responses in each response 

' i 

category by the total dumber of responses to that question. For example, if 15 
respondents indicated they are males and there are a _ tfctcH of -50 responses, 15 
divided by 50 is 0.3 or 30%. 

If you plan to calculate percentages it is helpful to set up ' the- tal ly 
sheets accordingly. Using our earlier example of sex, it could be structured: 



Que st i on 
2. Sex 



Males 


Tally 
-ft ft rftT 


7^ 


Total 

/// ta . 

> 


Percentage 


Females 




// 


/z 


37, 3~ 


Not given 


// 






£.3 


TOTAL 


RETURNS: 




32. 


/00, O 



A word of caution; when dealing with a total number of responses under 50 (such 
as this example) present the numbers involved as well as the percentages in any 
report. Percentages can be misleading when small numbers are involved. tor 
example, it will be tempting to state that 50% of the respondents rated instruc- 
tion as excellent. But if you have only 4 returns the more honest statement 's 
that two of the four' respondents rated instruction as excellent. 

Usually, but especially for the ranked response questions * (excel lent to 
poor, for example), it is more accurate t to compute percentages only for the 



ranked respc In other words eliminate any blanks, don't know, and hot 

>pplicabH f :6nses prior to calculating percentages*. A tally sheet With per- 
centages for one 'of these items might then look like: 

Question : The amount I learned from this course is — 



Responses * 
Poor 


Tally 
/// 


Total 
3 


Percentage 


Below Expect. 




G 


9,7 


Acceptable , 




/& 


' zs.a 


Good 




27 




Excel lent 




f& 


U. i 


\ SUBTOTAL: 




62. 




Don't Know 


// 


z 




Not Applic. 


/ 


f 




Blanks 


iff 


3 





3 



Note- that the percentages are based on a divisor of 62 not 68. A statement 
summarizing this set of responses might say: "Of the 62 students who rated the 
amount \they learned f rom the course,, 59.7% rated it as good or excel lent". 
Including responses such as "don't know" and blanks can skew the , rating distri- 
bution and thus produce misleading figures and interpretations. On many 
occasions, however, we do Want to know how many people "don't know" about a 
particular area as it indicates the amount of communication work to be done. 
In tfvis case, one could state that 2 (2.9%) of the total respondents did not 
know how to rate the amount they learned from the course. , 
Calculating The Average Response 

The arithmatfc mean, or average, is often a useful device for summarizing 

_ _ \ ; 

survey data. For PREP questionnaires, the mean is appropriate primarily for the 
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ranked response questions (excellent to poor, or always to never). The mean may 

, alsb be appropriate for age or other numerically defined response sets. Means 

should NOT be employed for responses of a nominal (rib mathematical relationship) / 

nature such as program major, sex, preferred location* etc. -/ 

I. . •__ __ ___./• 

In order to calculate a mean, multiply the number of responses in eaofi 

z^spofise category by the value associated with that response. Then sum - these 

''scores 11 and divide by the total number of responses. Again, eliminate 7 any 

blanks, "don't know" and "riot applicable" responses before calculating the mean. 

- - i- , ^ 

To take our example from the preceeding page, we Would assign "excellent" 'l 
the value of 5, "good" the value of 4, "acceptable 11 the value of^3, etc. Then 
multiply the number of "excellent" responses by 5, the number of "good" respon- * 
ses by 4, and so forth. These summed scores are then divided by the total, 62, 
to produce an average rating of 3.56/-- about half way between an acceptable and 
good rating. The mean ratings can /then be compared across £ach ranked response 
question to identify the higher ancf lower ranked areas. ~ - 



Response Va 1 ue T otal R siponses Value X Tota l 



Poor -~ 1 



3 * 



Below Exp: 2 Q 2 Z { _ £f£ 



Acceptable 3 / ^ .. 6 ^~ 



Good 4 



7-7 



Excellent 5 £ g — „ ' "^C 

£ 2- 22./ 

Using an average rating for comparisons between different respondent groups can \^ 
also be quite useful. For example, you might wish to-calculate the average non-' . 
occupational student ratings and the average occupational student ratings --then 

compare the two to discover differences in perceptions. 

-\ - 
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]e: The other area in which most analysts will find a mean helpful is for 
the average age. On the questionnaires (-.tudent) which request age^ note that 
two response areas are given. One is actua ^ge in years Which is filled out by 
the ; respondent. The other is a cog^ .box which can be used for summarizing the 
age groups into ^ categories and perhaps coding for computerized input. A mean 
age,' as for the ranked response questions, would be calculated by multiplying 
the number of responses; in each category (in this case each age) by the 
category, summing the "scores" and dividing by the total number of responses: 

AGE TotaJ Responses Age X Total 

I 6 f BO 

2.Z 

I 7 . , 340 

f ?z IiZ£ = zo.G 

/ 3S ... . . 



17 
18 
19 
20 
22 
23 
27 
35 
56 



£2L /j%7JST 



In this example, the-, average age is 1,275 (sum of scores) divided by 62 (total 
number of respondents) or 20. 6 years old. - 

Median and mode: Two other statistics which can be helpful for items such 
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as'age and rahked response questions are the median and the mode. The mode is' 
simply the response category which has the highest number of responses. In our 
age example the mode is 19 because this age category has i arrest number of 
responses (22 responses). So we know that even though the average age t is over 
20 years old, the largest single age category is 19 years' old, Similarly, look- 
ing at the proceeding example which calculates the mean rating, we note that the 

most commonly ' chosen response was "good" even though the average rating was 

• ... ■ . 

somewhat below "good". ' 
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Another statistic, the median* sheds additional light on findings. The 
median represents that point at which half of the responses fall below and h; If 
fall above. It is calculated by adding one (1) to the total number of res- 
ponses, and dividing by 2, then counting up to that point to find the median. 
In our age example, we would have 62 + 1 = 63, divided by 2 = 31.5. This 
observation, the point betv/een the 31st and 32nd age, is in the 19 year old age 
group. So the median age is 19. 

In a report which includes age vjne could state: "The average student age 
was 20.6 years and the largest age group was 19: About 55% of the students were 
19 or youngar. " 

Crosstabul ations 

A further type of analysis involves tabulating the riurcber of responses, 
percentages of responses, means and so forth for more than one set of respon- 
dents. For example, you may wish to know the number of part-time faculty who 
rated an item as "excellent" compared to the number of full-time faculty who 
rated that same item a-; "excellent" ~ or the differences in perceptions between 
older and younger students — or the differences in satisfaction from industry 
community service users when compared to public agency users. 

When preparing the tabulations by hand, one easy method to obtain these 
crosstabulations is by simply sorting the questionnaires into different piles 
according to the groups you wish to compare (for example, all respondents under 
age 25 in one pile, all over age 25 into another pile). Then prepare the tally 
sheets and other statistics for each group and c are the results. Of course, 
you may wish to compare different sets of responses on only a few questions 
rather than the entire questionnaire. 

8j 
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To display findings from crosstabulati ons , use a table: 

Question : The degree to which this type of course leads me ir ?w ways 
of thinking is: 

Occupational Students Non-Occupational Students 





Response 


N 


_% 




N 


% 


(5) 


ExmI lent 


25 


28. 


1 


56 


53.9 


(4) 


Good 


30 


33. 


7 


20 


19:2 


(3) 


Acceptable 


25 


28. 


t 


15 


14:4 


(2) 


Below Expectations 


2 


2. 


2 


13 


12.5 


(1) 


Poor 


7 


7. 


9 


0 


0.0 




TOTALS 


89 


100. 


0 


104 


100.0 




Mean occupational 


rating = 3. 


72 


Mean 


non-occupational 


rating = 4. 



In this exampl on Tiay conclude that non-occi, Clonal students are more satis- 
fied with the i ,han are occupational stud 

NOTE: This procedure must be employed when using the General Education/ 
Liberal Arts Student Su ey, if your purpose in conducting the survey ,s to 
obtain occupational students 1 impressions of their required general education 
coursework, AND if that survey is distributed to all students in the general 
education courses rather than to occupational students only. Question 5 or that 
survey allows the separation of occupational and non-occupational studer.^ 
questionnaire returns. 

As noted at the beginning of this section a possibi 1 ity for identifying 
sabpopulations , without adding additional questions, is to color-code the 
questionnaires. For example, one could give full-time and part-time faculty 
different colors. Questionnaires handed" put in courses from various disciplines 
could be color-coded by discipline. Again, plan for the analysis before the 
questionnaires are printed. 
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COMPUTERIZED ANALYSE 
Programming Developed for PREP 

A computer program for use in analyzing the data from PREP questionnaires 
Was developed as part of the project. Michigan community colleges who are 
interested in using this program should contact Kalamazoo Valley Community 
College. 

The PREP questionnaire analysis program provides for: 

1. Frequency counts (tallies) of all closed-response items. 

2. Percentages of the responses to each question tallied. 

3. The mean response, for appropriate questions. 

4. Crosstabulations of desired questions. 

The PREP researcher who desires to use tfjis programming should contact the 

project director before adding or changing questions on a givSn questionnaire. 

I 

There are lirits on the number of input codes, and on the use of "College Use 
Only 1 ' code boxss. 

, * the PREP computerized analysis is used, the researcher will need to: 

1. Compile information from all open-ended response questions. 

2. Specify which questions are to be crosstabulated. 

3. Exercise quality control over the questionnaires — can the data entry 
operator clear. y identify the appropriate entry codes? 

4. Place a four-digit identification number on each questionniare, 0001 
through 9999, in the upper right hand corner of the first page. 

5. Complete coding for any "College Use Only" code boxes. 

"College Use Only" code boxes are found on the General Educatioh/biberal Arts 
Student Questionnaire and on the Continuing Education and Community Service 
Student Survey. Both of these surveys have a code box for age. This code box 
mu£t-be^£441ed in if-the computer program developed for PREP is used . Use the 
following codes for age groupings: 



So 
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Ages Code 

19 arid under i 

20-24 2 

25-29 3 

30 - 34 4 

35-44 5 

45-54 6 

55 - 64 7 

65 and oxer 8 

BLANKS 9 



The other "College Use Only 11 code box is found in the Continuing Education and 
Cc -nmunity Service Student Survey for indicating an occupational code. This 
code box was included for the convenience of tha researcher but will mt be 
pc' ; ; r the computerized analysis developed thrcugh the PREP project. 

Other Computer P rograms 

The PREP questionnaires Were designed so that they may be used with any 
genera] purpose statistical programs, such as tte Statistical Package for the 
Social Science (SPSS). If your college \ & services avai able which 
use FORTRAN or BASIC computer languages, programming for PREP should be another 
viable procedure. 

Several Michigan community colleges have access to computer* facil ities at 
other institutions. This Would be an avenue to pursue as well. 

Use of PREP does not dictate computerized analysis but that option is Worth 
pursuing if large numbers of questionnaires' are anticipated. Again, be sure to 
investigate available forms of computer assistance before any questionnaires are 
printed. 

. So 
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SAMPLING 

Sampling procedures are diseusse where appropriate in Sections I, II and 
III of this Manual. It is again suggested that the novice researcher consult 
with someone knowledgeable if sampling is considered. A social science faculty 
member would be a likely source of information. 

" : 'aci on the next page is a table for selecting appropriate sample 
size* After defining the population to be surveyed, count or estimate the 
total number in the population and locate the number closest to the population 
size on the left hand side of the table. Possible sample sizes are located in 
the adjoining columns. The further you go to the right in selecting a sample 
size, the less the degree of accuracy you may expect. In general, you should 
choose a sample size which will provide between a 1% and 5% degrea of acc ^acy. 
If questionnaires are mailed, take into consideration that return rates will 
range unywhsre from 20% to 90%, depending upon the population being surveyed, 
their level of personal interest* f . J the follow-up activities. 



8/ 
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TABLE FOR SELECTING SAMPLE SIZE 



DEGREE OF ACCURACY EXPRESSED AS A PERCENT 

























POPULATION 


±1% 


±2% 




±4% 


15% 


±6% 


±7% 


+ 8% 


±9% 


+10% 






SAMPLE SIZE 














100 


99 


97 


92 


86 


.80 


73 


67 


61 


55 


1 

49 


150 


148 


142 


132 


121 


108 


97 


85 


76 


67 


59 


200 


196 


185 


169 


151 


132 


115 


99 


86 


75 


65 


250 


244 


227 


203 


177 


152 


130 


no 


94 


81 


70 


300 


291 


267 


235 


201 


169 


142 


119 


101 


85 


73 


350 


338 


306 


264 


222 


184 


152 


126 


106 


89 


76 


400 


385 


343 


; 291 


241 


196 


161 


132 


110 


92 


78 


450 


430 


379 


317 


258 


208 


168 


137 


113 


94 


en 


500 


476 


414 


341 


273 


218 


174 


141 


U6 


96 


Si 


600 


565 


481 


385 


301 


235 


185 


14£ 


121 


100 


S3 


700 


653 


542 


423 


324 


249 


194 


.Si 


124 


102 


85 


800 


739 


601 


458 


343 


260 


201 


158 


127 


104 


as 


jrCO 


823 


655 


489 


361 


- 270 


206 


161 


129 


105 


87 


'000 


906 


706 


517 


376 


278 


111 


164 


131 


106 


33 


WJl 


1Q67 


801 


565 


401 


292 


219 


169 


134 


108 


69 


1400 


1222 


- 885 


606 


421 


302 


225 


172 


136 


110 


90 


.1600 


1372 


961 


641 


437 


310 


229 


175 


138 


111 


9t 


1800 


1516 


1029 


670 


451 


il7 


233 


177 


139 


112 


92 


2000 


165G 


1092 


696 


462 


323 


236 


179 


140 


?!? 


92 


2500 


1984 


1225 


748 


485 


333 


242 


182 


142 


114 


93 


3000 


2286 


1334 


788 


501 


341 


245 


184 


143 


115 


94 


2500 


2566 


1425 


818 


. 513 


347 


248 


166 


144 


iis 


94 




2824 


1501 


843 


522 


351 


251 


187 


145 


116 


94 




3065 


1566 


863 


530 


354 


252 


188 




116 


95 




3269 


1623 


IIP 


536 


357 


234 


189 


146 


115 * 


95 


60O 


3693 


1715 


906 


546 


362 


256 


1?Q 


147 


117 


95 


7000 


4049 


1788 


926 


553 


365 


257 : 


191 


147 


117 


95 


| 8000 * 


4365 


1847 


942 


559 


367 


259 


192 


148 


117 


35 


| 9000 


4647 


1896 


954 


563 


369 


260 


192 


148 


118 


96 


10000 


4900 


1937 


965 


567 




J60 


193 


148 


112 


96 


1500 


J 585G 


2070 


997 






2ec 


194 


14? 


118 


96 


20000 


5489 


2144 






377 


264 


195 


149 


118 


96 


250CO 


6939 


2191 






r 379 


264 


195 


150 


119 


96 



The above table is based upon the formula listed below as published in "Small Sample Techniques.' 
Thd NEA Research Bulletin, Vol. 38, December, 1960, Pages 99-104. 



S = X*NP(1 - P) =s= d 2 (N - 1) + X P(1 - P). 
s = required sample size. 

X 2 == the table value of chi-square for 1 degree of freedom at the desired confidence level (3.841 ). 
= the population size. 

P = the population proportion (assumed to be :50 since this would provide the maximum sample 

size). / 

d « the degree of accuracy expressed as a proportion (percentage). 
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PRESENTING THE FINDINGS 

Whether you tabulate the data by hand* or have the assistance of a com- 
puter, your analysis of the information you have collected should be accurate, 
straightforward in its presentation, and as unbiased by any personal feelings as 
possible. If this is a new endeavor for you, you might consider asking a fa- 
culty member or other staff member accustomed to analyzing and presenting data 
to review your findings and make suggestions. IF you prepare a Written report 
for distribution, proofread it carefully. Th^i veracity of research findings, or 
the perceived veracity, will certainly influence the degree to which your report 
is considered in decide?} making. A few check points for the beginner are: 

1- Is the report written well and attractively presented? 

2. Will the person who is not familiar 1 with the research understand its 
purpose, the data collection methods which were used and Why they Were 
used, the data and other information collected, arid your conclusions? 

3. Have al l conclusions been Jased .entirely upon the findings, and can 
the reader readily see that this is true? 

4. Do all the tables or other data displays balance to the same 1 
or include an explanation as to why tney do not? 

5. Are you prepared to answer questions about not only what is . 
in £ written report, ljut also about any more detailed lnfonratiV 
which the reported findings are ba^cl? 0 ___ 

6. Does yet" report avoid identification of any specific individuals, 
whether questionnaire respondents or other parties, except in such in- 
stances which make a] necessary contribution to the project AND in 
which respondents were not led to believe they Would be anonymous? 

Many Michigan community colleges have staff members specifically trained to 

conduct research projects and compi le reports. For those who do not hav? this 

type of staff member, a possibility for reducing time, effort and "re-inventing 

the wheel' 1 is to contact the research officer at another institution and perhaps 

obtain sample reports of similar projects. 



From one researcher to another, may your purpose be knowledge, your samp- 
ling be random, your data be clean, your conclusions be clear — and your report 
be read! 

■ ' 8 j 
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Michigan Community Coheges 



GOLLEGE= 



FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



INSTRUCTIONS TO RESPONDENTS , 

On the following pages you are asked to give your perceptions of your occupational program (such as 
registered nursing; c -tomotive technology, secretarial science). The items you are asked to rate are grouped 
into the major comp ...ents of the Program Review in Occupational Education (PRQE)'system, namely: 
* s , • Goals and Objectives 

• Processes 

• Resources 

Rate each item by checking your best judgment on a five point scale ranging from poor to excellent. Only 
check one answer per item. A "Don't Know" column has been provided in the event you really don't have 
— ■ sufficient information to rate an item. Space has been provided for you to note comments that may help to 
clarify your ratings or to indicate modifications of a standard to make it more relevant for your program. 

Criteria for excellent and poor ratings are provided for each item. Excellent represents a nearly ideal. or 
exemplary situation-, poor, one of serious inadequacy. As a guide, ratings may be made with the following in 
mind: 

EXCELLENT means ideal, top 5 to 10% 

GOOD is a strong rating, top l/3rd 

ACCEPTABLE \s average, the middle l/3rd 

BELOW EXPECTATIONS is only fair, boir.>m l/3rd 

POOR is seriously inadequate, bottom 5 to 10% 
This form may be completed as a consensus evaluation by the princip:.: persons involved with a specific 
occupational program. Examples of such persons would be inst/uctors, department or division chairper- 
sons, program coordinators, and administrators such as occupational dean. If preferred, respondents may 
complete individual forms. 

To help with tabulation of responses, please provide the information requested below before completing 
your rating. » 

PROGRAM TITLE- . ; USOECODE# . 



PERSONS PARTICIPATING IN CONSENSUS EVALUATION OR INDIVIDUAL COMPLETING 'i FiS FOR:. 
Name -' - Title ^_ 



Thanks for your cooperation! 3 j_ 
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PROE 

Michigan Community Colleges 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




COMMENTS 

iiP/JF / (Please note explanatory 
<" / Q / remarks or needs for ihv 
provement) 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES 

I. Participation in Development of College 
Occupational Education Program Plan 

Excel lent — Administrators and/or-other supervisory persuinel 
involved in developing and revising the college plan for this 
occupational program seek and respond to faculty, student 
and community input. > 
Poor — Deve [op me n t of t he pi a n f or th is p r ogra m is basically 
the wr k of one or two persons in the college: 



Program Goals 

Excellent — Written goals for this program state realistic 
outcomes (such as planned enrollments, completions, place- 
ments) and are used as one measure of program 
effectiveness. 

Poor — No written goals exist for this program: 



Course Objectives 

Excellent— 'Written measurable objectives have been devel- 
oped for all occupational courses in this program and are 
used to plan and organize instruction. 
Poor — No written objectives have been developed for coursps 
in this program: 



4. Conip^tency Based Performance Objectives 

Excel tent — Competency based performance objectives are 
on file in writing, consistent with employment standards, 
and tell students what to expect and help faculty pace 
instruction. 

Poor — Competency based performance objectives have not 
been developed for courses in this program; 



5. Use of Competency Based Performance 
Objectives ' . 

Excellent— Competency based performance objectives ar£ 
distributed to students and used to assess student progress. 
Poor — Competency based performance objectives are not 
' used with students for progress evaluation nor are students 
aware that they exist: 



6. 



7. 



Use of Information oh Labor Market Nee Js 

Excellen t — Current data on labor market needs and t ging 
trends in job openings are systematically used in developing 
ar. J evaluating this program. 
Pgo r — Labor market data is not-used in plannirrg or 
evaluation. J 



Use of Information on Job '^rform^pce 
Requirements 

Jj^iikQf^-Zu r if .'jljjjta, on job performance^ reou i/ements 
«..u tresis are systematically used in developing and evaluat- 
U : s program and content of its courses. 
— Job performance requirements information has hot 
Coiiectec for use in pi jnnirg and evaluating. 
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FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 



GOALS AND OBJECTIVES (Continued) 




OMMENTS 

^ase note explanatory 
Remarks of heads for im- 
provement) 



8. 



Uoe of Profession/ Industry Standards 



8 



^KceHent — Profession/ indo- 
c e rt i f I da 1 1 o n a cc r edj t a ti on) 
and evaluating this program 
Poor — Little or no recogn 1, 
sion/jndustry standards 
program. 



standards (such as licensing, 
< consistently Used in planning 
content of its courses, 
^iven to specific prbfes- 
snd evaluating this 



Use of Student Follow Up Information 

£xce//enf- r- Current follow-up data on completers and leavers 
(stjderitswith marketable skills) are consistently and sys- 
• tematically used in evaluating this program. _ 
Poof — Student follow-up information has not been collected 
,for use in evaluating this program. 



PROCESSES 

id 



Adaptation of Instruction t 

Excellent — Instruction in all. courses required for this Program 
recogn izes and.responds to individual student interests , 
Seaming ; styles, skills, and abilities through a variety of 
instructional methods (such as small group or individualized 
instruction, laboratory or "hands on" experiences, open 
• entry/open exit ,_cf edit by examination): 
Pq2£— Instructional approaches in this program do not con- 
sider individual student differences. - > 



10 



11. Relevance of Supportive Courses 

Exce >it — Applicable s ^rtive courses (such as anatomy 
arid / ys : nlogy, technic, mmunrcations, technical mathe- 
ma*i'c S<3 * : jsely coord, i v ef ; *>vith this program arid are 
kep i; ! :vant o program goals and current the needs of 

studorit*. 

Poor — iJDocrtive course content reflects nc planned ap- 
proach to meeting needs of students in this program. 
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12. Coordination with Other Community Agencies 
and Educational Programs. 

: Excellent — Effective liaison is^airitairied with other pro- 
grams and educational agencies and institutions (such as 
high schools, other community colleges, four. year coiieges L _ 
area vocational schools, proprietary schools, CETA) to assure 
a coordinated approach and to ivoid d- -plication irvmeeting 
occupational needs of thb drea or r m^unity. 
Poor— College activities reflect a disinterest jn coordination 
with other programs arid agencies having impact on this 
program. 
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13. Provision for Work Experience, Cooperative 
Education or Clinical Experience; 

£xce//enf>— Ample opport unities ace provided for related 
m work experier-.ce, cooperative education, or,clinical experi- 
* ence for students in this progrbrn.Student participation is 

well coordinated with classroom instruction arid 

employer supervision; 

Pqor/— Few bppb rt u n it i es are proyj d led in t h is jy rbgra m for 
related work experience, cooperative education, or clinical 
experience where such participation is feasible . 
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Michigan Community Colleges 

^ACULTY^PER^EPIIONS 0F 
OCCU PATi 0!^^U£tfnQN PROGRAMS 

PROCESSES (Contini^d) 

Program Availability and Accessibility 

Ex celfent^ Students and pcAeriti^ students desiring enroll- 
ment in this program are identified through recruitment 
activities, treated equally in enrollment selection, and not 
discouraged by unrealistic prerequisites. The program is 
readily available and accessible at convenient times and 

locations. 

£2G£— This program is not available or accessible to most 
students seeking enrollment. Discriminatory selection pro- 
cedures are practiced. 




COMMENTS 
(Please note explanatory 
remarks or. needs for im- 
provement) 



14. 



14 



15, Provision for the Disadvantaged 

£xce//er?f— Support services are provided for disadvantaged 
(such as socioeconomic, cultural, linguistic, academic) 
students enrolled in this program. Services are coordi- 
nated with occupational instruction and results are 
assessed continuously. 

Poor — No support services are provided for disadvantaged 
students enrolled in this program. 
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16. 



Provision for the Hahdicaf 

JExeetfent — Support services ?r* p ded for handicapped 
(physical, mental, emotional, *nd ntjet health impairing 
handicaps) students enrolled in ttts urogram, facilities and 
equipment adaptations are m>de a? .leeded: Services and 
facilities modifications are coordinated with occupational 
instruction and results are as' ^. o. Sinuously. 
Pmr^ ~ No support services or Ta::[';^-r equipment t oci- 

,fications are available for handicap -e i\ rfeiteenn-l'-*' fij 
this program. 
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17. Efforts to Achieve Sex Equity 

Exce/fenf — Emphasis is given-to eliminating sex bias and sex * 
stereotyping in this program; staffing, student recruitment, 
program advisement, and career counseling; ace:-* td and 
.acceptance in programs; selection of curricula- ■* trials; 

instruction; job development and placement. 

Fobf — Almost no attention is dire: ted toward achieving sex 
equity in this program. 
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18. 



Provision for Program Advisement 

Excellent — Instructors or other c;jalrfied personnel advise 
students (day/ evening, weekend) on program and course . 
selection. Registration procedures facilitate course selection 
and sequencing. 

Poor— Instructors make no provision for advising students 6n 
course and program selection. , 4 

: — — t == — 
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19. 
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Provision for Career Planning and Guidance 

Excellent — Day, evening, and weekend students in this 
program have-ready access tp career planning arid guidance 

services* ~ ; . 

^Pog^Little or rib prdvisibrj is made for career planning and 
"guidance services for students enrolled r in this program. 
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Michigan Community Colleges 

FACULTY PERCEPT IQNS OF 
OeeHP&TlQWAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

PROCESSES (Continued) ; 

20. Adequacy of Career Planning and Guidance 

fr c e ll e n i — 1 ri stru ctors or other qualified personnel providing 
career planning and guidance services have currentand 
relevant occupational knowledge and ase a variety of re- 
sources (such as printed materials, audiovis'ials, job 
observation) to meet individual stadent career objectives. ^ 
Poor — Career planning and guidance services are ineffective 
and staffed with personnel who have little occupational • 
knowledge. 




j 1 



COMMENTS 



( Please note explanatory 
remarks or needs for im- 
provement) 



?0 



-21. Provision for Employability Information ; 

Exc +'len f — T h i s p rogra m includes information which is valu- 
able to students as employees (on such topics as employment 
opportunities and fiiture potential, starting salary, benefits, 
respdnsib.ilities'anp^Nghts). : 
i Poor— Almost no emphasises placed on providing information 
important to students as ewproyeeS. 
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22, Placement Effectiveness for Students in this 
Program , 

£xc e //er?f — The college has an effectively functioning system 
for locating jobs'and coordinating placement for students in 

this program. • 

Poor — The college has no system or an,ine»rective system for 
1 locating jobs and coordinate placement for occupational 
students enrolled in this program. 
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v23. Student Follow-up System 

Excellent— Success and failure of program leavers and com- 
pleters are assessed through; periodic foliow-up studies. 
.Information learned is madejavailable to instructors, stu- 
dents, advisory committee members and others concerned 
(such as counselors) and is Used to modify this prognrr. 
* PoofZ ^No effort is made to follow up former students of this 
•P program. 1 
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24. Promotion . of this Occupational Program 

Excellent — An active and organized effort is made to inform 
the public and its representatives (such as news media, 
legislators, board, business eommunity) of the importance of 
providing effective and comprehensive occupational educa- 
tion' and specific training forjthis occupation tovgain 
community support. j <* 

p Qor — There is no organized jpublic information effort for this 
, program. - ■ 
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RESOURCES 
25. Provision for Leader^fiip and Coordination 

' Excel I en R espon s i bi I i ty , authority, and accountability for 
this program are clearly identified and assigned. ^rjitriistra- 

tive . effectiveness js achieved in pUihnin to( managing,* a*q^_ 

evaluating this program: :"• £ - _ .... ^ 

Poor— the re a ire no clearly defined lines of_respbnsibility f y 
alitfiority, arid accounta bility for this program; ^ 
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Michigan Community Colleges 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 




COMMENTS 

(Please note explanatory 
remarks or rwcds for irr/- 
provement) , 



RESOURCES (Continued) 



26. 



28. 



Qualifications of Administrators and/or 
Supervisors 

Excellent — All persons responsible for directing and coordi- 
nating tr..»s program demonstrate a high level of administrative 
ability. The/are knowledgeable in and committed to occupa- 
tion-?! ^juration. 

Fair — Persons responsible for directing and coordinating] this 
program have little administrative trailing, education, and 
experience. f \ \ 



27. Instructional Staffing 

Excellent — Instructional staffing for this program is suffi c ient 
to permit optimum jprogram effectiveness (such as through 
enabling instructors t(^ meet individual student needs, pro- 
viding liaison with advisory committees, and assisting 
with placement ah<3.f6]low-up activities): 
Poor —Staffing is inadequate to meet the needs of this 
prog ran* IffectivelyX^. .' 



Qualifications of Instructional Staff 

Excellent — Instructors in this program have two or more years 
in relevant employment experience have kept current in their 
field, and nave developed and maintained a high le;el of 
. teaching competence. 

' Pc~or — Few instructors in this program have relevant employ- 
Tr»eri! expedience or current competence in their field: 



29. Professional Development Opportunities : . : 

Excellent — The college encourages and supports ihe con- 
tinuing professional development of faculty through such 
opportunities as conference attendance^ curriculum develop- 
ment, work experience. ; - _ 
Poor — The college does not encourage or support professional 
development of faculty. 



30. Use of Instructional Support Staff 

Excellent — Para prof essio na I s (si • c h as aides, laboratory assi s- 
tants) are used when appropriate to provide classroom help to 
students and to ensure maximum effectiveness of instructors 
irrtTTe program. > 

Poor — Little use is made of instructional support staff in this 
program. - 
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31. Use of Clerical Support Staff 

Excellent — Office and clerical assistance is available to 
instructors in this program and used to ensure maxii.ium 
effectiveness of instructors. - ■ t _ ■ 

Poor — Little or no office and clerical assistance is available to 
instructors; ineffective us** is made of Clerical support staff... - 
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32. Adequacy and Availability of /Instructional 
.Equipment. 
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Exce/ZentV-EQuipment used on or off campus for this program 
is current, representative of that used on jobs for which -_ 
students are being_trairied, and in sufficient supply to meet 
the needs of students; . • 

Poor —* Eq uj prnent for t His program i js jd u Utiwiea arid i ri \. 
insufficient quantity to support quality instruction; 
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Michigan Community Colleges 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAM^ 

RESOURCES (Continued) 

33. Maintenance and Safety of Instructional 
Equipment 

Exc e llent — Equipment used for this program is operational, 
safe, and well maintained; 

Poor— Equipment used for this program is often not operable 
and is unsafe. 

34. Adequacy of Instructional f-acilities 

& Excellent — Instruct ion a I faci I it ies (excl u d ing eq u ipm e n t ) 
meet the program objectives and. student needs, are func- 
tional and provide rraximum flexibility and safe working 
conditions. 

Poor — Facilities for this program generally are restrictive, 
disfunctional, or overcrowded: 

35. Scheduling of Instructional Facilities 

Excellent — Scheduling of facilities and equipment for this 
program is planned to maximize use and be consistent with 
quality instruction. 

Poor — Facilities arid equipment for this program are signifi- 
cantly under- or over-scheduled. 

36. Adequacy and Availability of Instructional 
Materials and Supplies 

Excellent — instructional materials and supplies are readily 
available and in sufficient quantity to support quality 
instruction: .. 
Poor — Materials and .supplies in this program are limited in 
amount, generally outdated, and lack relevance to program 
and st udent needs. 

37. Adequacy and Availability of Learning Resources 

Excellent — .Learning resources for this program are available 
and accessible to students, current arid relevant to t he 
occupation, and selected to avoid sex bias arid stereotyping. 
Peer— Learning resources fo r t h is program a re outdated, 
limited in quantity, and lack relevance t o the occupation. 

38. Use of Advisory Committees 

Excellent — The advisory committee for this program is active 

and representative of the occupation. 

Poor — The advisory committee for this program is not 
representative of the occupatio n and rarely meets. 

39. Provisions in Current Operating Budget 

Excellent — Adequate funds are allocated in the college 
operating budget to support ach ievement of approved pro- 
gram objectives. AJjocations are planned to consider 
instructor budget jnput. 

Poor — Funds provided are. seriously inadequate in relation to 
.. approved objectives for this program . 

46. Provisions in Capital Outlay Budget for 
Equipment 

Excellent — Funds are allocated in a planned effort to provide 
for needed n ew eq u i pment and fo r eq uipm eht replacement 
and repair, consistent with the objectives for this 
program arid based bri instructor Jnput_ _ 
Poor — Equipment needs in this program are almost totally 
unmet in the capital outlay budget. , 

ERiC 




// _ COMMENTS 

(Please note explanatory 
remarks or needs for im- 
provement) 
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COMMENTS 

(Please note explanatory 
remarks or heeds for im- 
provement) 



ADDITIONAL STANDARDS 
IDENTIFIED BY COLLEGE 
41. 



41 




//ere an 



42. 



43. 



44. 



45. 
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Michigan Community Colleges 

FACULTY PERCEPTIONS OF 
OCCUPATIONAL EDUCATION PROGRAMS 

Please answer the following: (Use back of page and extra sheets- if nece saryj. 
1; What are the chief occupational education strengths of your program? 



2. What are the major needs 'or improvement iii your program and what action is required to achieve these 
improvements? 



PLEASE IDENTIFY THE POSITION OF THE PERSON COMPLETING THIS FORM AND THE OCCUPATIONAL PROGRAM 
(such as registered nursing, data processing). 



i 



Check One: Program: 

Division/Department Chair — . 

Faculty * 

Counselor .: q _ 

Other, please specif: ; 

ERLC 



__LANSING COMMUNITY COLLEGE* 
TRANSFER STUDY QUESTIONNAIRE . 

CHEEK (X) the ONE category that best describes when you made the decision to transfer 
tb another institution. 

i when Manning my ?rjgram_as_a_new LCC student 

2 towardVthe middle of my academic program 

3 at the^nd of my academic program . 

Had you ever planned to transfer to a college other than your- present one? Yes 

CHECK (X) the ONE category that best describes why you decided to transfer. 

1 f amily relocation 

2 a change in educational goals 

3 to complete a four year program 

4 to attend an institution away from hoine 

5 other (please specify) ; ■ 



.No 



CHECK (X) the ONE category that best describes the source that provided you with the 
most guidance as you planned your academic program at LCC. 



i — an LCC counselor 
2— —students /friends _ 
3 the curriculum guide 



4 planned my own program 

5 other (please specify) 



Please indicate with a CHECK (X) how strongly you agree or disagree with each of the 
following statements concerning transfe r students. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Agree 



Megtral 



Disagree 



Strpf^]7 
Dtsatree 



The curriculum guide was a valuable 
tool when planning your program: 



LCC counselors seemed knowledgeable 
about transfer require ments 



| Students should meet with LCC 
! counselors before transferring 



: Students .should meet with represen- 
! tat.ives from the 4 year college 
j before transferring' — 



Students should visit the campus 
before transferring 



Will you complete your baccalaureate degree within the time period you expected? 
v e s No If no, why not? 



7. 1 academic difficulties. __ - 

2 a loss of credits in the transfer process 



3 poor curriculum planning 

4 unrealistic expectations 

5 financi al considerations 

6 other ^please specify;* — 



hjj 



Kate the preparation you received, at tee in eacH of the following academic skill 
areas by C1RCLIN6 the NUMBER which best describes your response. 



PREPARATION 







above 




bete* 


1 




excellent 


averafe 


average 


average 


poor 


< Reading skills— 


1 


2 


3 


4 


0 


' Writing skills 


1 


2 


3 


4- 


5 1 


' Speaking ski 1 1s 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


; Reason-inq skills 


1 


2 


- 3 


■ a. 


5 


! Study skills 


1 


-2 


3 ■ 


..4 


c 

•J 



Many of the courses at LCC involve teaching methods other than the lecture method 
Several of these non-traditional teaching methods are listed below. Rate each*:- 
tea:hina method by CIRCLING the NUMBER which best describes your response. Where 
appropriate CIRCLE NOT APPLICABLE 



TEACHING METHODS j gxcg n Pn t I*fra9e iveras* awrHlt poor appl Sable 



Natural Science A.V.T. La b i 1 - — 2 3 4 5 g£A 

Psychology P.S.I. 4^o .1 2 3 4 1 

- ... . -i i <i - N/A 



Social Scie nce Lab- Lounge- 



P hvs4- cs Ke l ler P lan 



-Writing Lab 



-N/A 



Mathematics S.P.I. Lab 12 3 4 5 N/A 



-Z 3 4 5 N/A 



Foreign Language Lab > - 1 2 - -3 4 1 *HJL 



This section is concerned With instructional standards at LCC compared with 
instructional standards at your present school:- Please indicate the degree of 
difficulty AT YOUR PRESENT SCHOOL with a CHECK (X) for each of the following: 



PRESENT SCHOOL 





Huch More 
Difficult 


Somewhat 

nore :. 
Difficult 


Saw 


Less 
Difficult 


Huch Less 


Grading standards 












The amount of . 
reading, assigned 












The reading 
assi grime fits 












Library assignments 














11. The items in this section arfe related to the goals of liberal arts .education 
at LCC. For each item CIRCLE the NUMBER which indicates, the_ernp.hasis._ybu. . 
felt LCC PLACED on each goal and the emphasis you feel SHOULD HAVE BEEN PLACED 
on each qoal . 





! 
i 




.EMPHASIS 




i 






ACTUALLY PLACED 


1 








- Sore 
Cirphfi sis 




Ub 

Cnplusis i 


the academic skills necess- 
• ary for success in subse- 
quent col lege .work _ 


j l 


1 


3 


4 


5 I 

1 

i 


! the skills and kni/^edge 

• directly related to your 

• career or major 


l 


2 


3 


4 


1 

5 


\ developing a broad general 
understanding of the. phy- 
sical and social world 


j l 


2 


3 


4 


5 


on understanding a 
■specialized field of 

l-knowledae 


! i 

i 


2 


3 


4 


5 j 

,1 


I the development of self- 
1 knowledge and a sense 
'of personal identity 


I 


2 


3 


4 


1 

5' i 
! 


lvalues and morals 

i 


I 


2 


3 


A 


5 j 


ion the scientific 
f method and research 
i techniques 


1 


2 


3' 


4 




jon an appreciation 

•of the arts 

» 


i 


r> 

L 


3 


4 


■ 5 


»an understanding of 
isociety's ills and 
'alternative solutions 


1 


2 


3 


a 


1 

5 ; 


Ian understanding of 
5ih i story 


x 


2 


3 


4 


5 


!an ynderstand^ng of how 
= to form good relation- 
'ships with others __ 




2 


3 


4 


5 


,the ability to be fluent 

h'ri SDoken and written 

icnql ish — • 


• 


'2 


3 


4 


1 \ 


ithe ability to critically 
ievaluate the spoken and 
Iwritten words of others- 


:1 


2 


3' 


4 


5 ■ 


iadvice and guidance in ■ 
jchoosing a career 


1 


2 


.. 3 


4 


5 1 



I 



- EMPHASIS 



SHOULD HAVE 



I 1 



_. Sope _ 



Emphas i s 



1 1 

i 

1- 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 

1 i 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i 1 


2 


"• 3 


4 


5 


1— »■ 


2 


3 


4 


5 



12. If the tuition at LCC were as high as tuition at most other colleges and universities 
would you recommend that a friend^ or relative attend b£6? 

• 5, Yes No WHY? 

lU2 
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33. For each course listed below please CHECK (X) whether or: not -your i nterest in 
- related courses INCREASED or DID NOT INCREASE" as a result. of taking_the course 
at LCC. If you did not take the course at LCC CHECK (X)_N0T APPLICABLE (N/A). 
In the second column please indicate whether ornot you feel that the courses 
listed below adeauately prepared you for advanced courses. CHECK (X) NOT 
APPLICABLE (N/A) where appropriate. 



■ 


INTEREST INCREASED 


YES | NO 


" N/A 

—L4 


: NATURAL SCIENCE (Physical World- 
: Rocks & Stars-Li vine- World) 




1 




CHEMISTRY (Intro to Chem, Gen.C^em I j 
1 1 , II I-Org. Chem-3io Chem) 1 






BIOLOGY (A.natomy-Physiology-Micro- | 
Bioloqy-Zooloqy) - - - 1 


i 




PHYSICS (Non-Calculus, Calculus) 

i 




1 




! COLLEGE ALGEBRA AND TRIGONOMETRY 






i 
1 


j CALCULUS 




s 


[LITERATURE (Intro to Poetry, Drama, j 
' Prose, Am. Lit) 


1 
i 


| ENGLISH (Short S.tory, Types of j 
, Literature) > 


! _L J 


WESTERN CIVILIZATION (Hum I, II, III) I- j 


HISTORY (Am Hist, Mich History] j 

s - *- 1 






RELIGION (World Religion, Old Testa- \ j 
ment. New Testament) . . . . ! ! 


! 


PHILOSOPHY (Reasoning, Who Am I?, 
i Self 1 Society, Life Cosmos) 1 ! 




WRITING SEQU r NCE (Composition). | 




READING i 




| SPEECH 




j FOREIGN LANGUAGES (Sp-Fr) j " j 


i 


| CREATIVE WRITING 




i SOCIAL SCIENCE SEQUENCE (Social j " : 
Science I, II. Ill) ! 




GOVERNMENT (American, State, Local) j 




i 

! 

1 


PSYCHOLOGY 




| 

i 


GEOGRAPHY "" 1 







! PREPARATION 


i 

| Adequate 


Not i M/A 
Adeauate 






i 






;■ ; 

: 1 


! ^ 


^ — 1 







9 

ERIC 



